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ABSTRACT 

A study focused on the background factors that are 
most closely related to reading instruction and reading performance, 
including instructional approaches, reading experiences, home 
influences, and demographic characteristics. Data for these 
assessments were collected in the spring of 1988 and 1990 from a 
nationally representative sample of approximately 13,000 students in 
1986 and 25,000 students in 1990 at grades 4, 8, and 12 attending 
public and private schools. The measurement of achievement included 
in this study is students 1 average reading performance on a scale of 
0 to 500 that allows for direct comparison across the grades and 
among subgroups of the population assessed. This scale differs from 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scale 
data and are not comparable to the 1988 and 1990 reading results. 
Major findings of the assessment were; (1) the amount of reading that 
students do in and out of school was positively related to their 
reading achievement, yet students report relatively little reading in 
or out of school; (2) students who reported home environments that 
fostered reading had higher reading achievement; (3) despite 
extensive research suggesting that effective reading instruction 
includes moving from an emphasis on workbooks to combining reading 
and writing activities, schools were slow to make the transition; (4) 
students demonstrated difficulty in providing details and arguments 
to support interpretations of what they read; and (5) frequency of 
library use in 1990 appeared to decrease as grade level increased. 
(Twenty-one tables, two figures of data, and a "procedural appendix" 
are included. A separate data summary of the 1990 assessment, 
prepared by Eugene Owen, is appended. 
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What is The Nation's Report Card? 

THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAFP), is the only 
nationally representative and continuing assessment of what America's students know and can do in 
various subject areas. Since 1969, assessments have been conducted periodically in reading, mathematics, 
science, writing, history/geography, and other fields. By making objective information on student perfor- 
mance available to policymakers at the national, state, and local levels, NAEP is an integral part of our 
nation's evaluation of the condition and progress of education. Only information related to academic 
achievement is collected under this program, NARP guarantees the privacy of individual students and their 
families. 

NAEP is a congressionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. 
Department of Education. The Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law, for carrying out 
the NAEP project through competitive awards to qualified organizations. NAEP reports directly to the 
Commissioner, who is also responsible for providing continuing reviews, including validation studies and 
solicitation of public comment, on NAEP's conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988, Congress created the National Assessment Governing Board (NACB) to formulate policy guidelines 
for NAEP. The board is responsible for selecting the subject areas to be assessed, which may include adding 
to those specified by Congress; identifying appropriate achievement goals for each age and grade; develop- 
ing assessment objectives; developing test specifications; designing the assessment methodology; develop- 
ing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and disseminating results; developing 
standards and procedures for interstate, regional, and national comparisons; improving the form and use of 
the National Assessment; and ensuring that all items selected for use in the National Assessment are free 
from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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Introduction 




BACKGROUND 



I 



his report from the National Assessment of 



Educational Progress (NAEP) is based primarily on a reading assessment of fourth-, eighth-, 
and twelfth-grade students conducted in 1990. As part of the assessment, students were 
asked a variety of questions about their reading instruction and reading habits. The report 
focuses on those background factors that are most closely related to reading instruction 
and reading performance, including instructional approaches, reading experiences, home 
influences, and demographic characteristics. Also, the 1990 reading assessment contained 
components in common with a 1988 reading assessment conducted by NAEP, and this 
permits some comparisons between data for the two assessments. 

The reading assessments that form the basis for this report differ from those whose 
results were reported in the publication entitled Trends in Academic Progress. 1 That report, 
based on six reading assessments of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds conducted at regular intervals 
from 1971 to 1990, includes data on trends in reading performance. The data were 
reported on the NAEP reading scale, which describes various levels of performance. The 
trend assessments, based on procedures established in the early 1970s, do not vary much 
from administration to administration in order to ensure that the data reflect changes in 
student performance rather than changes in the assessment instrument. 

In contrast, the assessments discussed in this report were based on an updated 
interactive view of reading in which factors related to the text, the situation, and the 
reader influence reading comprehension. In this view, comprehension may be influenced 
by the type of material being read; the purposes or goals for reading; and the characteris- 
tics of readers, including their attitudes, knowledge, and understandings, and their ability 




1 990 (Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, VS. Department of Education, 
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to use the reading strategies needed to achieve comprehension. 2 Also, the student back- 
ground questions in the 1988 and 1990 assessments discussed herein focused more 
extensively on students' instructional activities, as well as on a greater variety of reading 
experiences in the home and at school than was the case for the trend assessments. 

For the 1988 and 1990 reading assessments, NAEP addressed the issues of what to 
assess and how to do so through a consensus process involving curriculum specialists, 
teachers, school administrators, researchers, parents, concerned citizens, public officials, 
and business leaders. An Assessment Development Panel and an Item Development Panel 
were Involved in the planning and development of the assessments. Information about 
students' performance is based on their responses to a wide range of reading materials, 
including literary and informational passages covering a number of subject areas. The 
passages varied in length from brief selections on a single concept to complex passages 
about specialized topics in science or social studies. The selections included stories and 
poems as well as essays and reports, material typical of that found in classrooms, and 
examples of documents such as advertisements and magazine subscription forms. 

NAEP assessed comprehension of the passages primarily by multiple-choice 
questions asking students to identify basic information and to compare and contrast 
information. However, the assessment also included several constructed-response ques- 
tions asking students to interpret and explain what they had read. 

THi ) 99 2 N A f P READING ASSESSMENT Beginning in 1990, a 
significant new component was added to NAEP whereby states, on a voluntary basis, 
could participate in a trial program to obtain data that allowed state-to-nation and state- 
to-state comparisons. For 1990 the trial program wa< concentrated on eighth-grade 
mathematics. In 19V2, however, the trial state program included reading at the fourth 
grade. 

Thus, in every attempt to conduct a 1992 reading assessment that would meet the 
needs of states, NAEP replaced the 1988 and 1990 assessments with a completely new, 
innovative assessment more consistent with contemporary knowledge about reading and 
more relevant to the needs of education decision makers. 

To prepare a wholly new Framework for the 1992 assessment, 3 the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) awarded a contract to the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO). The elaborate consensus process provided for overall guidance by 

2 NAEP Reading Objectives for the 1 990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ : National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing Service, 1990). NAEP Reading Objectives for the 1986 and 1988 Assessments (Princeton, Nl: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

2 ' Reading Framework for the 1992 National Assessment of Educational Progress (Washington, D.C.: National 

Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
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a Steering Committee that consisted of members representing 16 national organizations. A 
15-member Manning Committee of reading educators worked with the CCSSO staff to 
develop the Framework and specifications for the assessment. Throughout the develop- 
ment effort, advice was continually sought from a wide range of individuals in the fields 
of reading and assessment. 

The 1992 NAEP reading assessment incorporates a variety of assessment ap- 
proaches, both conventional and innovative. It examines students' abilities to construct, 
extend, and examine the meaning of what they read. Performance is assessed in different 
reading situations — reading for literary experience, reading to be informed, and reading 
to perform a task — by using relatively long, authentic, "real-life" texts. A majority of th ? 
questions require students to construct written answers, and special studies are included. 
One set of questions permits students in grades 8 and 12 to choose a story to read from a 
collection of different short stories. At grade 4, interviews are used to examine other 
aspects of reading, including fluency in reading aloud, independent reading habits, and 
classroom work in reading. The assessment was conducted in January through April of 
1992, and the results will be available in mid- 1993. 

ORIENTATION TO THIS REPORT The results in Reading In and Out of 
School are based on nationally representative samples of approximately 13,000 students in 
1988 and 25,000 students In 1990 at grades 4, 8, and 12 attending public and private 
schools. NAEP presents information on the performance of groups of students, not indi- 
viduals. The measure of achievement included in this report is students' average reading 
performance on a 0 to 500 scale that allows for direct comparisons across the grades and 
among subgroups of the population assessed. This scale, however, differs from the NAEP 
reading scale and descriptive anchor levels used to report trends in reading performance. 
Thus, the 1988 and 1990 data in this report are not comparable to the 1988 and 1990 
reading results contained in the trend report. 

Reporting trends in reading achievement is not the primary purpose of this report. 
That information is more appropriately gained from Trends in Academic Progress, which 
presents the long-term view across nearly two decades. Changes in educational achieve- 
ment across only two years are often difficult to interpret because they may represent 
fluctuations or the beginning of trends, and it is sometimes nearly impossible to make the 
distinction. 

The results in this report make it possible to examine the relationships between 
student reading achievement and various background factors, relating reading perfor- 
mance to one or several variables at a time. As with other more recent NAEP assessments, 3 
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the selection of background questions was guided by the wide body of available research 
about factors Influencing student learning. Thus, the results can help confirm our under- 
standing of how school and home factors relate to achievement. They can also be used to 
describe where we stand in relation to classroom use of the instructional approaches 
shown by research to be effective. These analyses, however, do not reveal the underlying 
causes of the relationships between background factors and performance. Therefore, the 
NAEP assessment results are most useful when they are considered In light of other 
knowledge about the educational system, such as trends In instruction, the school-age 
population, and societal demands and expectations. 4 

Finally, it should be noted that like all estimates based on surveys, the NAEP 
results are subject to sampling error as well as measurement error. NAEP computes stan- 
dard errors using a complex procedure that estimates the sampling error and random error 
associated with the observed assessment results. The standard errors indicated in the tables 
in this report were used to construct approximately 95 percent confidence intervals 
around the estimated results. Thus, it can be said with approximately 95 percent certainty 
that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population Is within plus or 
minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for each sample. Differences in average proficiency 
or percentages of students were determined to be statistically significant at the .05 level 
using an application of the Bonferroni procedure. More detailed information on the 
Bonferroni method can be found in the Procedural Appendix. An overview of the proce- 
dures used in NAEPs 1988 and 1990 reading assessments, as well as definitions of student 
subpopulations, also can be found in the Procedural Appendix. 

MAI OR I INDINC S 

mm The amount of reading that students do for school is positively related to their 
reading achievement. Yet, students report relatively little reading for school. 

« At all three grades, students who reported reading more pages each day for school 
and homework had higher average reading achievement. Yet in 1990, 45 percent 
of the fourth graders, 63 percent of the eighth graders, and 59 percent of the 
twelfth graders reported reading 10 or fewer pages each day. Also, students re- 
ported somewhat less daily reading than in 1988. 

* Further information about the relationship between home and school factors can be found in J. Chali, V. 
Jacobs, and L Baldwin, The Reading Crisis: Why I'oot Children Fall Behind (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1990). {See review in Contemporary Psychology, 1991, 36, 849-850 by C Juel.l Also, L. Snow, W. Barnes, 
J. Chandler, I. Goodman, and L Hemphill, Unfulfilled Expectations: Home and Scitool Influences on Literacy 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1992). (See reviews by M. Pressley and B. Palmer, Contemporary 
Psychology, 37, 1992: 18-19, and J. Hodgson, Applied Psycholinguistks, 12. 1992: 515-522]. 
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■ Twelfth graders who reported more frequent reading of textbooks to complete 
assignments had higher proficiency. About three-fourths (78 percent) reported 
doing such reading on a dally basis and about one-tenth (8 percent) said they did 
so monthly or less often. 

■ Twelfth graders who reported more frequent reading of novels, poems, or stories 
for their school assignments had higher proficiency. About one-fourth reported 
reading these types of materials each day, but 44 percent said they did such 
reading for school assignments only monthly or even less frequently. 

The amount of reading that students do out of school is positively related to their 
reading achievement. Yet, students report relatively little reading out of school. 

■ Across all three grades, students who reported more frequent reading outside of 
school had higher average proficiency. In 1990, 43 percent of the fourth graders, 
40 percent of the eighth graders, and 39 percent of the f velfth graders reported 
daily reading outside of school. Compared to 1988, fourth graders reported less 
reading outside of school, while eighth and twelfth graders reported more. 

a Eighth and twelfth graders who reported reading for fun in their spare time had 
higher average achievement. However, 29 to 30 percent reported that they never 
read for fun in their spare time, and these figures represented significant increases 
compared to student reports in 1988. Thus, it appears that the increases in reading 
outside of school reported by these students is not related to leisure reading. 

■ Particularly at grade 12, students who reported more homework had higher 
average reading achievement. However, in 1990, 22 percent of the twelfth graders 
(somewhat more than in 1988) said they either did not have homework assigned 
or did not do it. 

Students who reported more home support for literacy had higher average reading 
achievement. 

■ At all three grades, students who reported more reading materials in the home had 
higher average reading achievement. About 5 percent reported not having 25 
books in their home and approximately 15 to 25 percent reported not getting 
magazines or a newspaper regularly or having an encyclopedia. Students reported 
somewhat less access to reading materials in the home in 1990 than in 1988. 
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■ Eighth and twelfth graders who lived with adults who read frequently had higher 
average reading achievement. However, less than one-half reported that the adults 
in their home read "a lot." 

■ At all three grades, students who reported talking about their readings with their 
friends and families on at least a monthly basis had higher average reading 
achievement. About one-fourth of the students reported never having such 
discussions or doing so only yearly. 

■ Students who reported watching more television had lower average reading 
achievement. In 1990, 62 percent of the fourth graders reported watching three or 
more hours of television each day (25 percent of these watched six hours or more). 
Sixty-four percent of the eighth graders and 40 percent of the twelfth graders 
reported three or more hours of dully viewing. Students did report some reduction 
in the amount of television watched compared to 1988. 

Despite extensive research suggesting that effective reading instruction includes 
moving from an overwhelming emphasis on workbooks toward more opportunities 
for combining reading and writing activities, implementing such recommendations 
appears to be an extremely slow process. 

■ When asked about the activities their teachers used in conjunction with their 
reading, students reported workbooks as a very prevalent approach. Forty-four 
percent of the fourth graders and about one- fourth of the eighth and twelfth 
graders reported working in their workbooks on a daily basis. Reading achieve- 
ment did not vary according to frequency of workbook assignments. 

■ About half of the fourth graders reported writing about their reading in a Journal 
on at least a weekly basis, compared to 28 to 29 percent of the eighth and twelfth 
graders who reported journal writing this often. The fourth graders who reported 
either the most frequent (daily) or the least frequent journal writing (never) had 
lower average reading achievement than their classmates who reported a moder- 
ate amount of journal writing. At grades 8 and 12, only about 10 percent of the 
students reported daily journal writing, but they had lower average achievement. 
Teachers may be giving the poorer readers more frequent short assignments or 
asking them to do more writing in an effort to help improve their reading skills. 
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■ Eighth and twelfth graders who reported a moderate amount of report writing 
about their reading — weekly or monthly — had higher average reading achieve- 
ment than those who reported either extreme. About one-third said that they 
never wrote reports or did so infrequently. 

a Students who reported discussing their reading had higher average reading 
achievement than students who reported never having this opportunity. Across 
the three grades, 51 to 64 percent of the students said they were asked by their 
teachers to talk about what they read on a weekly basis or more often. However, 
one-fifth to one-third said they never talked about their reading. 

Students at all three grade levels demonstrated difficulty in constructing thoughtful 
responses to questions asking them to elaborate upon or defend their interpretations 
of what they read. The majority of students' constructed responses indicated a very 
general understanding of what was read, but failed to provide the details and argu- 
ments necessary to support their interpretations. 

The frequency of library use in 1990 appeared to decrease as grade level increased. 
Two-thirds of the fourth graders said they used the library at least weekly, compared 
to one-fourth of the eighth graders and 10 percent of the twelfth graders. Most of the 
eighth graders said they went to the library on a monthly basis and most twelfth 
graders reported only yearly use of the library. 



CHAPTER ONE 




READING 
EXPERIENCES 
IN SCHOOL 

T 

JL he ability to read thoughtfully, a hallmark 
of literacy, 5 can be encouraged and developed through effective classroom instruction. 
Researchers have found that in order for instruction to be most effective, subject matter, 
teaching materials and activities, and the Instructional context must be carefully orches- 
trated to create a meaningful and motivating learning experience. 6 Varied and meaningful 
tasks can stimulate students' interest and level of involvement in their work, and ulti- 
mately affect their achievement 7 The instructional activities that students engage in can 
also shape how they view reading, 9 and consequently, their development of certain skills 
and strategies. Thus, the selection of activities used as a part of reading instruction is 
crucial to students' achievement in reading. In collecting background information for the 
1990 assessment, students were asked about the instructional materials used in their 



s S.G. Paris, B.A. Wastk, and J.C. Turner, The Development of Strategic Readers," In R. Ban, M. Karoll, P. 
Mosenthal, and P. David Pearson, eds., The Handbook of Reading Research: Volume B (New York; Longman, 
1991). 

* j.i. GoodJad, A Place Called School: Prospects far the Future (New York, NY; McGraw-Hill, 1984). 

7 P. Blumenfleld and 1. Meece, Task Factors, Teacher Behavior and Students' Irivorvement and Use of 
Learning Strategies In Science," Elementary School Journal. 88, 235-250. S- Ro^taandB^^The 
effect of classroom structure on shared perceptions of ability,* American Educational Research foumal, 1 7, 75- 



82. 



« }A. Dole, G.G. Duffy, LR. Roehler, and P. David Pearson, "Moving From the Old to the New: Research In 
Reading Comprehension Instruction," Review of Educational Research 61 (1991): 239-264. 
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classrooms as well as about the amount of emphasis given to various Instructional activi- 
ties involving classroom discussion, writing, and the use of strategies and purposes for 
reading. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES Teachers can nurture students' reading 
comprehension ability by providing instructional activities that prepare students for a 
wide variety of specific reading tasks. 9 For example, teachers can ask students to discuss 
what they have read, write a paper or report, or make predictions about what they are 
reading. These activities support students' understanding of the text being read and model 
the ways fn which students can control the process of building meaning when reading on 
their own. Questions included in the 1990 NAEP reading assessment asked students the 
extent to which their teachers asked them to engage in discussion-related activities, 
written activities, activities involving specific purposes and strategies for reading, and self- 
selection of reading materials. 

Classroom discussion. Discussion-related activities are an important part of 
classroom learning because they provide opportunities for students to ask questions about 
things they do not understand or want to know more about. 10 TABLE 1.1 summarizes 
students' reports of instructional activities involving discussion, and the average reading 
proficiency scores of students giving different responses to questions about these instruc- 
tional activities. Not all questions were asked of the fourth graders. 

Overall, the results indicate that the majority of the students surveyed engaged in 
some form of discussion-related activity as a part of classroom instruction on a weekly 
basis or more often. These results, however, were accompanied by reports indicating that 
one-fourth of the fourth graders, one-fifth of the eighth graders, and one-tenth of the 
twelfth graders were never asked by their teachers to discuss their readings. At grades 8 
and 12, students reported more discussion emphasis on vocabulary than on explaining 
their understanding or interpretations of what they had read. At both grades, about two- 
thirds of the students reported discussing new and difficult vocabulary weekly or even 
more often. About half reported being asked to explain their understanding or to discuss 
different interpretations this frequently. 

In general, eighth- and twelfth-grade students who reported more frequent class 
discussion had higher average reading achievement. For example, twelfth graders who 
reported being asked by their teachers to discuss their readings weekly or more often and 
eighth graders who reported discussing their readings on at least a monthly basis had 

* S.G. Paris, "Teaching Children to Guide Their Reading and Learning," in T.E. Raphael, ed., 77h- Contexts of 
School-Based Literacy (New York, NY: Random House, 1984), pp. 1 15-30. 

if J. Moffettand B. Wagner, "Student Centered Reading Activities," English Journal, 80, 1991. 
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TABU- 1.1 

Disc ussion Activities Related to 
Reading Instruction, i ( >90 



How often does your 
toother mk you to. . . 


Crade 




DaBy 


Weekly 


1 

Monthly 


Few Thfiei 
or Yearly 


•Www 


till about wtsat 
you road? 


4 


Percent 
Proficiency 


2S(0.8) 
232 (1.4) 


28(0.6) 
235 02) 


15(0.7) 
242 (1.7) 


o tin J\ 

8(0.4) 
236(22) 


/n £\ 
Zo (0.0) 
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Percent 
Profldcficy 


22(0.9) 
267(1 S) 
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266(1.3) 


19(0.7) 
264(1.2) 


10 (0.5) 
256(2,0) 


m /n 
245(1 2) 




12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


32(1.0) 
300(1.0) 


32 (0.6) 
291 (1.3) 


16 (0-5) 
284(1.3) 


o /a 
9(0-4) 

278(1 J) 
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12 (U./J 

269 (1.8) 


partlrfrnte in a 9 raa P 
activity Of project 
•bout reading? 


4 


Percent 
Profktency 


8(0.4) 
207(2.3) 


17(0.6) 
222(1-3) 


28(0.7) 
241 (1.3) 


18(0.7) 
247 (1.5) 


29(0.7) 
235 (1.4) 
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Percent 
Profldency 


4(0.3) 
238 (3 2) 


13(0.6) 
251 (2.0) 


31 (0.8) 
262(1.3) 


27(0.8) 
270 (1.1) 


24(1.1) 
259(1.5) 
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Percent 
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4 (0.4) 
275 (3.2) 


16 (0.8) 
285(1.8) 


31 (0.8) 
291 (1.3) 


30 (0.8) 
293 (1.2) 


19 (0.8) 
284(1.4) 


dbcuu now and 
(fiffkutt vocabulary? 


8 


Percent 
Profldency 


25 (0.8) 
263(1.5) 


43 (0.9) 
266(1.1) 


16(0.7) 
259(1.7) 


7(0.5) 
252 (2.8) 


9(0.4) 
240(1.9) 




12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


21 (0.7) 
290(1.4) 


42 (1.1) 
293 (1.1) 


18(0.6) 
289(1.2) 


9 (0.4) 
282(1.9) 


10 (0.6) 
274 (2.3) 



explain your 
understanding? 



12 



Percent 
Profldency 

Percent 
Profldency 



19(0.7) 30(0.7) 26(0.6) 13(0.6) 13(0.5) 

262(1.7) 266(1.3) 260(1.3) 262(1.3) 250(2.0) 

23(0.9) 34(0.7) 25(0.8) 11 (0.5) 7(0.6) 

297(1.5) 291 (1.2) 288(1.1) 281 (1.3) 266(2.0) 



dfrcun different 
Interpretations? 



12 



Percent 
Profldency 

Percent 
Profldency 



13(0.7) 27(0.8) 25(0.6) 14(0.6) 20(0.7) 

264(2.0) 262(1.3) 264(1.3) 263(1.6) 255(1.5) 

21 (0.8) 30(0.7) 24(0.7) 13(0.6) 12(0.8) 

298 (1 .6) 291 (1 .3) 288 (1.2) 285(1.5) 273(1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentage* appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the 
estimate for each sample. P er ce nta ges of students may not total 1 00 percent due to rounding. 
Readtog to and OiAtf School: FactonMuer^ 

1 990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992) 
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significantly higher proficiencies than those who said they did so less often. Also, students 
at both grade levels who said their teachers asked them to engage In vocabulary discus- 
sions on at least a monthly basis performed better than those who reported being asked to 
do so less often, and those who reported being asked to explain their understanding and 
discuss different interpretations of what they had read had higher proficiencies than those 
who reported never doing so. 

Nearly half of the students at each grade level — 47 percent at grade 4, 51 percent 
at grade 8, and 49 percent at grade 12 — reported being asked by their teachers to engage 
In group activities or projects only yearly or never. At all three grades, those students who 
reported such work about their reading on a daily basis had the lowest average reading 
achievement, while those who reported such work monthly or several times a year were 
among the highest performers. Students never engaging in group activities or projects had 
lower average proficiency than students who sometimes did these activities. The underly- 
ing reasons for these results cannot be determined from the data and alternative interpre- 
tations are possible. For example, the results may indicate an effort by teachers to 
encourage the poorer readers through collaborative learning and projects. Conversely, 
they might indicate that the less able readers are being given less substantive activities. 

Written activities and reading. Written activities can provide valuable reading- 
related experiences, because they encourage students to rethink what they know and to 
formulate new ideas." Classroom activities that can emphasize the connection between 
reading and writing include report and journal writing and workbook assignments. The 
nature of the activity or task, the purpose for which it is being used, and the individual 
approach of the learner determine the type and amount of thinking in which students 
will engage. 12 For example, writing a critical evaluation of the theme of a story seems more 
likely to involve the integration and manipulation of Ideas than completing a workbook 
assignment by filling in the blanks with words from a list. Nevertheless, as shown in 
TABLE 1.2, students reported more frequent attention to workbooks than they did to 
either journal writing or producing written reports. 

The results indicate that, as in the past, 1 ' teachers rely heavily on workbooks as an 
instructional tool in reading. The majority of students across grade levels reported being 
asked by their teachers to complete workbook activities on at least a weekly basis. 

11 L Fielding, P. Wilson, and R.C. Anderson. "A New Focus on Free Reading: The Role of Trade Books in 
Reading Instruction," in Taffy E. Raphael, ed., The Contexts of School-Based Literacy (New York, NY: Random 
House, 1986). 

12 R. Tierney and T. Shanahan. "Research on the Reading-Writing Relationship: Interactions; Transactions; and 
Outcomes," in R. Ban, M. Kamil, P. Mosenthal, and P. David Pearson, eds., Handbook of Reading Research, 
Volume n (New York, NY: Longman, 1991 ). 

" J. Unger A, Applebee, I. Mullis, and M. Foertsch, Learning to Read in Our Nation's Schools, (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990). 
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tabu: i. 


? 








Written 


Activities ! 


(elated 


to Heading. \ i] 


")() 




How often dot* your 
Umdm «h you to. . . C 


rate 




Dally 


Weekly 


1 

l^So^jtbiy 


Few Times 
or Yearly 


Mvcr 


wmk to • worfcbooh 
flftai reMfhxp7 


4 


Percent 
Proftdency 


44 (0.9) 
233(1.3) 


29 (0.8) 
238 (1.3) 


11(03) 
236(2.3) 


5(0.4) 
230 (3.1) 


11 (0.6) 
225 (1 8) 




8 


Percent 
Proficiency 


28(0.8) 
259(1.1) 


37(0.7) 
264(1.2) 


18(0.6) 
264(1.4) 


7(0.4) 
261 (2.9) 


10 (0.5) 
247 (2.4) 




12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


20(0.7) 
287 (1.4) 


38 (0.6) 
290(1.0) 


22(0.7) 
290(1.3) 


10(0.7) 
292 (2.3) 


11 (0.4) 
285 (2.4) 


write bi a Journal 
















about what you 
have read? 


4 


Percent 
Proficiency 


18(0.7) 
221 (1.8) 


30(0.7) 
235 (1.1) 


27 (0.8) 
243 (1.4) 


11 (0.6) 
240(1.7) 


15 (0.6) 
228(1.9) 




8 


Percent 
Proficiency 


11 (0.7) 
253 (1.9) 


18(12) 
258 (2.0) 


20(0.6) 
259(1.8) 


15 (0.5) 
263 (1.2) 


36(1.4) 
265 (1.3) 




12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


10 (0.6) 
282(1.6) 


18 (0.7) 
286(1.8) 


21 (0.8) 
284(1.5) 


17(0.6) 
293 (1.4) 


34(1 2) 
293 (1.2) 


write a report about 
what you have read? 


8 


Percent 
Proficiency 


5 (0.3) 
240 (3.2) 


15(0.5) 
252 (1.5) 


41 (0.9) 
265 (1.1) 


27 (1.0) 
269(1.2) 


12 (0.6) 
249 (2.4) 




12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


5 (0.4) 
275 (2.7) 


20(1.0) 
289 (1.6) 


42 (0.8) 
292 (1.1) 


24(1.1) 
291 (1.3) 


9 (0.6) 
278(2.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses, ft can be said with 95 pe rcent^ 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population s within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the 
estimate for each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reading in and Out of School: Factor! Muendng the Literacy Achievement of American Sfwdenfi in Grades 4, 8, and 12, in 1988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



Both workbook assignments and journal writing appear to be more prevalent at 
grade 4 than at grades 8 and 12. Yet, three-fourths of the fourth graders reported dally or 
weekly workbook assignments compared to about half who reported dally or weekly 
journal writing. About two-thirds of the eighth graders and more than one-half of the 
twelfth graders reported working in their workbooks at least weekly, whereas 28 to 29 
percent reported being asked to write about what they had read in a journal this often. 

At grades 8 and 12, 20 to 25 percent of the students reported writing reports about 
their reading weekly or more often, 41 to 42 percent reported this as a monthly activity, 
and the remaining one-third or so said that they never wrote reports or did so very infre- 
quently (a few times or once a year). 
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With the exception of lower performance by the 10 percent of eighth graders who 
reported never doing workbook assignments, achievement was at about the same level 
regardless of the frequency of such assignments. 

At grade 4, the students who reported either the most frequent (daily) or the least 
frequent journal writing (never) had lower average reading achievement than their 
classmates. At grades 8 and 12, students who reported daily journal writing had lower 
average proficiency than those who reported this as an infrequent activity (yearly or 
never). In some sense, these findings parallel the relationships between reading achieve- 
ment and group or project work discussed in the previous section. The association be- 
tween lower proficiency and daily journal writing may be attributed at least in part to 
teachers asking less proficient readers to engage in these activities often in an effort to 
strengthen students' reading and writing skills. 

Eighth and twelfth graders who reported a moderate amount of report writing 
about their reading — weekly, monthly, or a few times a year — had higher average 
reading achievement than those who reported either extreme. It may be that for poorer 
readers, teachers tend either to give more short assignments or fewer longer assignments. 
The practice of giving a greater number of short assignments to lower-achieving students 
was found in previous writing assessments. 14 

Reading purposes and strategies. Students develop a range of strategies that 
allows them to not only understand the meaning of what they read, but reason effectively 
and extend their understanding of information, concepts, and themes that are implicit in 
text. 15 Skilled readers manage the reading experience by selecting those strategies most 
appropriate for a particular situation. For example, students may study a textbook care- 
fully to remember information or browse through a newspaper for an interesting headline. 
Proficient readers know that if a particular strategy does not seem to be working, they 
should select another. In 1990, NAEP asked twelfth-grade students how often their teach- 
ers asked them to read for the purpose of getting new information, make predictions 
when reading, and demonstrate their use of reading skills. Twelfth graders' responses to 
these questions and their reading proficiency are displayed in TABLE 1.3. 

Few (approximately 10 percent) of the twelfth graders said they were asked daily 
by their teachers to make predictions based on what they read, to read for the purpose of 



i* A. Applebee, I. Langer, L. Jenkins, I. MulUs, and M. Foertsch, Learning to Write in Our Nation's Schools, 
(Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990). 

is S.G. Paris, B. A. Waskik, and J. C. Turner, The Development . r Strategic Readers," in R. Ban, M. Kamil, p 
Mosenthal, and P. David Pearson, eds., Handbook of Reading R • torch: Volume II {New York, NY: Longman, 
1991), pp. 609-40. 



TABU. 1 


.3 




Instmt iion.il ties Related to 


I well 


t h dratlers' Purpose 


lor Reading and I se n 


>l Ski 


lis. 1990 


How ofttn docs your 

teacher asfcyoa to... DaU]r M 




fwmVam 
Monthly Of Yrariy Now 



pnwfr tt wtut you find 

whtnytmrwl? Percent 10(03) 25(0.6) 26 (0.5) 17(0.5) 22(0.7) 

Profldency 289(2.0) 288(1.3) 291 (1.3) 290(1.4) 287(1.4) 



wt iww Infomutkm? patent 10(0.4) 24(0.7) 30(0.6) 18(0.5) 19(0.6) 
Progdwg 284(1.8) 288(1.3) 291 (1.3) 292(1.3) 287(1.4) 

show bow torn Percent 11 (0.4) 17(0.6) 25(0.6) 24(0.6) 23(0.7) 

mdhgjfliT Profkfcncy 280(2.2) 285(1.5) 289(1.1) 297(1.2) 288(1.6) 

The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses. H can be said with 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within pSus or minus 2 standard errors of the 
estimate tor each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reeding In and Out of School; factors Influencing the Literacy Achievement of American Students in Grate 4, B, and 12, in 7 988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 

acquiring new information, or to read to show how to use reading skills. However, 
approximately half of the twelfth-grade students reported being asked to engage in each 
type of activity either weekly or monthly. There was little variation in average reading 
achievement associated with the frequency with which students engaged In these activities. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN SCHOOL When students encounter 
a variety of texts, they expand their general understanding of language, as well as their 
understanding of text and its underlying structures. 16 TABLE 1.4 summarizes twelfth 
graders' reports of how often In 1990 they read various materials for assignments. 

High-school seniors reported frequent reading of textbooks for their school 
assignments. Most — 92 percent — said that their teachers assigned reading from a 
textbook at least weekly, with 78 percent of those reporting such assignments on a daily 
basis. Assignments based on novels, poems, or stories were reported as less frequent, 
although the majority of the twelfth graders said they read these types of materials for 
school weekly or more often. Nearly one-half also reported using a dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia for school assignments on at least a weekly basis. School assignments based on 
reading newspapers or magazine articles were not as prevalent, with 39 percent of the 
students reporting such activities at least weekly. 

16 A. Applebee, J. Langer, and I. Mullis, Who Reads Best? (Princeton, NJ: National Assessment of Educational 15 
Progress, Educational Testing Service, 1988). 
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TABLE 1.4 

IvveHth-Ciradc Students' Reports of 
Heading for Assignments, 1990 



s FREQUENCY OF READING 



Hon** often do you 
rood the foBowfafj 














form Assignment? 




Dafy 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Yearly 





Textbook 


Percent 
Proficiency 


78(0.8) 
293 (0.9) 


14(0.6) 
282(1.9) 


4(0.3) 
272(2.9) 


2(07) 
260(4.1) 


2(0.2) 
248 (4.8) 




Nowipoper of 
Magufcw Article 


Percent 
Profldctrcy 


9(03) 
278 (22) 


30(1.1) 
288(1.2) 


33(0.9) 
294(1.2} 


21 (0.8) 
293 (1.4) 


8(0.4) 
277(2.0) 




Novel Poem or 
Story 


Percent 
Profklency 


26(0.9) 
300(1.4) 


29(0.9) 
290(1.4) 


26(0.8) 
287(1.2) 


12(0.4) 
284(1.8) 


6(0.6) 
266(2.1) 




PktlonMj or 
Encydopodlo 


PercCTt 
Profklency 


»3(0 J) 
284(1.4) 


33 (0.9) 
291 (1.3) 


32(0.9) 
294(1.2) 


17(0.5) 
289(1.5) 


5(0.4) 
266(2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses, it can be sad with 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the vaiue for the whole population a within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the 
estimate for each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reading In and Out of School: foctan Influencing the Literacy Achievement of American Students in Grade* 4, 8, aid 12, m 1988 end 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



In general, twelfth graders who reported more reading of textbooks or novels/ 
stories for their school assignments had higher average reading achievement. For example, 
the vast majority of the students who reported at least weekly assignments related to their 
textbooks had higher average proficiency than the few (8 percent) who reported such 
assignments only monthly or even less frequently. Also, students who reported daily 
assignments associated with novels, poems, or stories had higher average reading achieve- 
ment than their counterparts who did so less often. Use of reference materials like the 
dictionary or encyclopedia showed less relationship with reading achievement, although 
the 5 percent reporting "never" had lower average reading achievement than those who 
reported using reference materials. Fewer than 10 percent of the twelfth graders reported 
school assignments based on newspapers or magazines as either a very frequent (daily) or 
infrequent (never) activity. Those who reported such assignments at the extremes — daily 
or not at ail — had lower average proficiency than students who reported reading such 
materials for school on a moderate basis. The pattern of students never reading such 
materials for school having lower proficiency is consistent with the results for the other 
types of reading asked about, although the results for daily school-related reading of 
newspapers and magazines is not. For some poorer readers, teachers may be supplement- 
ing their textbooks with such materials. 
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AMOUNT OF READING COMPLETED 

FOR SCHOOL, 19 88 AND 1 990 In addition to the results about textbook 
assignments presented in TABLE 1.4, twelfth-grade students in previous NAEP assessments 
of mathematics, science, civics, and U.S. history reported that their Instructors used 
textbooks as a primary Instructional strategy. 17 Even with this heavy use of textbooks, 
however, students in both the 1988 and 1990 reading assessments reported reading 
relatively few pages each day for school and for homework, as shown in TABLE 1.5. 



TABLE 1.5 

Amount of Reading Completed for School and 
(Grades 4, 8, and 12), 1988 to 1990 



1 lomework 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 



do you road 
day for school 
and for 



Percent of Average Percent of Aeoragc Percent of Average 



homework? Year Rodents Profk. Students Profit Stndenti Profk. 



Mora than 20 



1990 
IMS 



23(0.7) 
22(1.1) 



236(1.0) 
231 (2.1) 



13(0.7) 
12(0.6) 



269(1.9) 
272 (2.2) 



17(0.9) 
15(1.2) 



304 (2.0) 
298(1-8)* 



14 to 20 



1990 



16(0.5) 
16(0.7) 



237(1.4) 
232 (2.0) 



10 (0.4) 
10 (0.5) 



269(1.9) 
269(2.1) 



11(0.5) 
12(0.7) 



294(1.7) 
294 (2.0) 



11 to 15 



1990 



16(0.5) 
15(0.6) 



239(1.5) 
237(2.1) 



15(0.5) 
17(0.6)* 



265(1.9) 
268(1.8) 



14(0.5) 
17(0.8)* 



292 (1.6) 

293 (1.5) 



6 to 10 



1990 
1988 



21 (0.5) 
24 (0.9T 



235 (1.2) 
234 (1.6) 



28(0.7) 
30(0.7) 



264 0-2) 
266(1.6) 



26(0.7) 
25 (0.8) 



288(1.1) 
287 (1.2) 



5 or fewer 



1990 
1988 



24(0.7) 
23 (0.8) 



223 (1.5) 
221 (1.8) 



35(1.0) 
32 (1.0)* 



252(1.3) 
254 (1.3) 



33(1.0) 
31 (14) 



278(1.2) 
277 (1.0) 



• Stattsticafty significant difference from 1 990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1 990. The standard 
errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that fu 
each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within phis or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for 
each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reading In and Out School: factors inftuenang the Uienxy Achievemem of Amertcan Undents m Grades 4, 8, and 12, in 1988 
aid 1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



17 J.A. Dossey, 1. Mullis, M.M. Undquist, D.L Chambers, 77k- Mathematics Report Card (Princeton, NJ: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1988). 

I. Mullis, LB. Jenkins, The Science Report Card (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, 1988). 

D C. Ham mack, M. Hartoonlan, J. Howe, LB. Jenkins, L.S. Levstlk, W. MacDunald, 1. Mullis, F.. Owen, The 
US History Report Card (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, 1990). 

L Anderson. I ..8. Jenkins, J. Lemlng, W.B. MacDonald, I. Mullis, M.J. Turner, J.S. Wooster, The Civics Report 
Card (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990). 
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Students' reports about the number of pages read dally for school were relatively 
stable from assessment to assessment In both 1988 and 1990, more than half of the 
eighth- and twelfth-grade students said they read 10 or fewer pages each day for their 
schoolwork. Students in the upper grades reported reading somewhat fewer pages each 
day for school and homework than the fourth graders. For example, in both assessment 
years, approximately one-fourth of the fourth graders said they read five or fewer pages 
each day for school compared with approximately one-third of the eighth and twelfth 
graders. Similar to 1988, students in 1990 who read more than 20 pages each day had 
higher proficiencies than students who read five or fewer pages. 

SUMMARY In contrast to the heavy reliance on workbooks and textbooks consis- 
tently reported in NAEP assessments, research about effective reading achievement sug- 
gests that discussion, writing, and projects about reading would be more effective in 
helping students understand what they read. There is also evidence that reading more 
often and reading a greater variety of texts helps students increase their understanding of 
what they read. 

Although the results of NAEFs 1990 reading assessment suggest that a variety of 
instructional approaches and materials are being used, workbooks and textbooks still 
dominate. The majority of students — three-fourths at grade 4, two-thirds at grade 8, and 
more than half at grade 12 — reported completing workbook activities on a weekly basis 
or more often. Ninety-two percent of the twelfth graders reported at least weekly assign- 
ments related to reading their textbooks, with 78 percent of those students reporting such 
assignments dally. Although achievement levels were about the same across varying 
frequencies of workbook assignments, the small percentage of twelfth graders who re- 
ported never reading textbooks for assignments had lower average reading achievement. 

In general, twelfth graders who reported more school assignments based on a 
variety of materials had higher reading achievement than those who reported never 
reading such materials for school assignments. Also, students who reported reading 
novels, poems, or stories on a daily basis for school assignments had higher average 
reading proficiency than students who reported doing so less frequently. At all three 
grades, students who read more pages each day for school (20 or more) had substantially 
higher proficiency than students who read fewer pages (five pages or less). 

Overall, the results indicate that the majority of the students surveyed in 1990 
engaged in some form of discussion-related activity as a part of classroom instruction on a 
weekly basis or more often. Yet, substantial percentages of students (25 percent at grade 4, 
20 percent at grade 8, and 12 percent at grade 12) reported that their teachers never asked 
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them to talk about what they had read and these students had lower average proficiency 
than students who reported at least monthly opportunities for discussion. Also, eighth 
and twelfth graders reported more discussion emphasis on vocabulary than on their 
understanding or interpretations of what they had read. The majority of the students 
reported being asked by their teachers to explain their understanding of what they had 
read and to discuss their interpretations only on a weekly or monthly basis. Eighth and 
twelfth graders who said they never engaged in such activities performed worse than those 
who reported doing so. 

Only about 10 percent of the twelfth graders said they were asked dally by their 
teachers to make predictions based on what they read, to read for the purpose of acquiring 
new information, or to read to show how to use reading skills. However, approximately 
half of the students reported being asked to engage in each type of activity on either a 
weekly or monthly basis. 

At all three grades, about one-half of the students reported being asked to engage 
In group activities or projects about their reading monthly or more often, while the other 
half reported such activities rarely or never. Frequent use of Journal writing as an activity 
was more evident at grade 4 than at grades 8 and 12. About one-half of the fourth graders 
reported writing In journals about their reading weekly or more often, compared to 28 to 
29 percent of the eighth and twelfth graders. At grades 8 and 12, two-thirds of the stu- 
dents said that they wrote reports about their reading monthly or several times a year. 

The pattern found in the relationships between achievement and frequency of 
group work/projects or the frequency of either journal writing at grade 4 or report writing 
at grades 8 and 12 shows that students reporting at the extremes, either participating In 
these activities daily or never, had lower average proficiency than students who reported a 
moderate approach. 
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CHAPTER TWO 




EXPERIENCES 
OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 



good readers Interact with a wide variety of materials on their own and share their experi- 
ences with family and friends. Research indicates that home and attJtudinal variables 
affect students' reading achievement. 18 Thus, it is important to understand students' 
attitudes toward reading and the extent to which home support is available for reading. 
This chapter explores the role that reading experiences play in the lives of students outside 
of school. 

. / i.pt N IS A 11 II U 0 t $ TO WAR 0 R t AD INC 

on i s iP f Of S C H OOl l 9 H H t 0 1*90 Students' attitudes toward 
reading influence the extent to which they understand what they read, enjoy academic 
success, and broaden their learning experiences. 19 Students who enjoy reading are likely to 
read frequently, thus developing their fluency and improving their comprehension 
strategies. Background questions included in the 1988 and 1990 reading assessments asked 
students to report on their attitudes toward reading in terms of the extent to which they 
read books, magazines, newspapers, and other materials in their spare time. 

ts J.T. Guthrie and V. Grcancy, "Literacy Acts" in R. Ban, M. Kamll, P. Mosenthal, and P.I). Pearson, eds., 
Handbook of Reading Research: Volume II (Mew York, NY: Longman, 1991 >. 

i» P.Johnston and P. Winograd, "Passive Failure in Reading. " journal of Reading Reha\ivr 17 (1985): 279-301- 




n addition to being proficient in reading, 



As shown in TABLE 2.1, there are a number of differences between 1988 and 1990 
In both the percentages and proficiencies of students who reported reading outside of 
school. Fourth-grade students appeared to be reading outside of school less often in 1990 
than in 1988. Seventy-seven percent of the fourth graders reported reading outside of 
school on at least a weekly basis in 1988, but only 66 percent reported doing so in 1990. 
Also, a higher percentage of fourth graders in 1990 than in 1988 reported never reading 
outside of school. In 1988, 16 percent of the fourth graders reported reading a few times a 
year or never, but 26 percent reported doing so in 1990. 



TABLE 2. i 

I requeue v of Reading Outside of School 
(Grades 4„ 8, and 12), 1 988 to 1990 



GRADE 4 § GRADE 8 I GRADE 12 



Mow often do you 
rtidoatsfcltef 


Year 


Percent of 
Students 


Average 

rTmwC 


reran! of 
Students 


AraraQO 

Profic 


Percent of 
Students 


Avenge 
rrofst. 


Almost every day 


1990 
1988 


43 (0.9) 
46(1/1) 


240(1.3) 
238(1.4) 


40(0.8) 
27(1.1)* 


270(1.2) 
277 (1.4)* 


39(0.7) 
24 (0.7)* 


294(1.1) 
298(1.2)* 


^WecWy 


1998 
1988 


23 (0.7) 
31 (0.7)* 


236 (1.4) 
230 (1.4)* 


30(0.6) 
33 (0.8)* 


261 (1.1) 
262(1.3) 


27 (0.6) 
28(1.0) 


290(1.2) 
289(1.4) 


Monthly 


1990 
1988 


8(0.5) 
8(0.5) 


232(2.3) 
228 (2.5) 


15(0.5) 
18(0.8)* 


257(1.8) 
262(1.7)* 


15(0.5) 
19 (0.6)* 


287 (1.3) 
286(1.4) 


Few times e yew 


1990 
1988 


7(0.4) 
6(0-5) 


223 (2.4) 
215 (3.2) 


10(0.4) 
9(0.5) 


249(1.8) 
259 (2.5)* 


13(0.6) 
15 (0.7)* 


288(1.6) 
286(1.8) 





1990 
1988 


19(0.6) 
10(0.6)* 


219(1.5) 
209 (2.2)* 


6(0.3) 
13(0.7)* 


228(2.1) 
240 (2.2)' 


6(0.5) 
14 (0.7)* 


259 (2.7) 
267 (2.1)* 



* Statistically significant difference from 1990, where alpha equate .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1990. The standard 
errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for 
each population of fnterest, the value for the whole population is within pJus or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for 
each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to roundnv. 

Reading In and Out of Schook facton Influencing the Literacy Achievement of American Studenb in Cradei 4, 8, and 12 in 1988 
and 1 990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1 992). 



In contrast, eighth and twelfth graders reported reading outside of school some- 
what more frequently, in general, in 1990 compared to 1988. At grade 8, there were 
significant increases between 1988 and 1990 in the percentage of students who reported 
more frequent reading outside of school. Forty percent of the eighth graders in 1990 
reported outside reading almost every day, compared with 27 percent In 1988. This 
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significant increase in the percentage of students who reported reading almost every day 
was accompanied by decreases in the proportions of students who reported reading 
outside of school on either a weekly or monthly basis. A significant decrease between 1988 
and 1990 was also evident for students who reported never reading outside of school. 

The results at grade 12 showed significantly more twelfth graders reading outside 
of school almost every day in 1990 than in 1988. In 1990, 39 percent of the twelfth 
graders reported daily reading outside of school, while only 24 percent said they did so in 
1988. Although some decreases were observed for students reporting outside reading on a 
monthly basis or only reading outside of school a few times a year, a significantly lower 
percentage of twelfth graders In 1990 than in 1988 said they never read outside of school. 

In both 1988 and 1990, the majority of students across grade levels reported 
reading outside of school on at least a weekly basis. At grade 4, two-thirds of the students 
in 1990 and three-fourths in 1988 said they read outside of school weekly. At grade 8, 70 
percent of the students in 1990 and 60 percent in 1988 reported outside reading this 
frequently. Sixty-six percent of the twelfth graders in 1990 and 52 percent in 1988 said 
they read outside of school on a weekly basis or more often. 

Available research evidence suggests that large percentages of students devote little 
or no time to leisure reading. 20 In 1988 and 1990, eighth- and twelfth-grade students were 
asked by NAEP about the kind of reading they preferred to do in their spare time for fun 
(TABLE 2.2). Compared to the data for overall reading outside of school, the results show 
that at both grade levels, the percentages of students who reported never reading tor fun 
increased significantly between 1988 and 1990. In 1988, 19 percent of the eighth graders 
and 18 percent of the twelfth graders reported not reading for fun in their spare time. 
However, in 1990 these percentages increased to 30 percent of the eighth graders and 29 
percent of the twelfth graders not reading for fun. The increase between 1988 and 1990 in 
the percentage of students who reported neve.- reading for fun was matched by decreases 
in the percentages of students who reported reading either only fiction or only non- 
fiction. In particular, approximately 10 percent fewer of both the eighth and twelfth 
graders reported reading fiction in their spare time. 




LG. Fielding, P.T. Wilson, R.C. Anderson, "A New Focus on Free Reading: The Role of Trade Books in 
Reading Instruction," in T. Raphael and R. Reynolds, eds., Contexts of Literacy (New York, N.Y.: Longman, 



M 77V/. 

V Greaney, 'Factors Related to Amount and Type of Leisure-Time Reading," Reading Research Quarterly, 15 
(1980): 337-57. 
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TABLE 2.2 

Types of Reading Students Do in Their Sparc Time 
(Grades 8 and 12), 1 988 to 1990 



GRADE 8 



Whrttypt of reading 



do you do In your 
spar* ritiM for foo7 


rear 


PUfrent of 
Students 


jbajriM 

Proficiency 


Percent of 
Students 


Average 
PnrfkJcncy 


Dont read 


1990 
1988 


30(0.7) 
19 (0.7)* 


246 0 3) 
241 (1.8)* 


2900) 
18 (0.9)* 


276(1.2) 
269(1.6)* 




Fiction 


1990 
1988 


27(0.6) 
37 (0.8)* 


269(1 J) 
273 (1.3)* 


23(0.7) 
32(1.0)* 


296(1.2) 
294 (U) 




Noo- fiction 


1990 
1988 


15(0.4) 
17(0.6)* 


260(1.6) 
259(1.8) 


21 (0.7) 
24 (0.9)* 


288(1.4) 
284(1.3)* 




Non-flctiou 


1990 
1988 


29(0.7) 
27(0.6) 


271 (1.3) 
269(1.4) 


27 (0.8) 
26(1.0) 


301 (1.2) 
296(1.3)* 



* Statistical*^ 

errors of the estimated proficiencies and pcicentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 pertent certainty that for 
each population of interest the vakie for the whole population is within pkft or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for 
each wmpfe. Percentages of students may not total 100 peftent due to rountfng. 

Rtadiry to art OiA Sctex* foctm 8, and 12 in 1988 

and 1 990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



Considering the prevalence of television watching as reported in previous assess- 
ments, 21 NAEP asked students in 1988 and 1990 about the frequency with which they 
watched television. Research evidence suggests that many avid readers watch a lot of 
television, while other children neither watch much television nor read- 22 However, this 
does not mean that television viewing has no effect on time given to reading — frequent 
television viewing limits the amount of time available for other activities such as reading. 23 

In the past 40 years, the effect of television viewing on students' achievement has 
been the focus of much debate. Television viewing has been both blamed for lowering 
students' academic achievement and credited with increasing students' learning. The lack 



2» I. Mollis, J.A. Dossey, M. Foertsch, L.R. Jones, C.A. Gentile, Trends in Academic Progress (Washington, i>C: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1991). 

J. Langer, A. Applebee, I. MuJlis, and M. Foertsch, Learning to Read in our Nation's Schools, (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990). 

I. Mullis and LB. Jenkins, The Reading Report Card (Princeton, NJ; Educational Testing Service, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 1986). 

22 S. Neuman, "The Home Environment and Fifth-Grade Students' Leisure Reading," Elementary School Journal 
83 (1986): 333-43. 

24 23 P- Heather, Young People's Reading: A Study of the Leisure Reading of 13-15 year olds. (Sheffield, England: 

University of Sheffield, Center for Research on User Studies, 1981). 
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of conclusiveness about the effect of television viewing on achievement has been attrib- 
uted to the fact that the relationship between television viewing and reading is complex 
and is influenced by many factors, including the types of programs viewed and the topics 
of these programs. 24 

As shown In TABLE 2.3, students reported devoting a considerable amount of time 
each day to watching television. Yet, the date also Indicate some reduction between 1988 
and 1990 in the number of hours per day students reportedly spent engaged in this 
activity. 



TABLE 23 

Students' Reports of Time Spent Viewing Jelc\ision Daily 
(Grades-*. 8, and 12). 1988 to \ ( )9() 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



Ptrecntof Average Percent of Average Percent of Average 



Hoars 


Veer 




tin , n ■ 


Students 


Profit. 


Students 


Profk* 


6 of mon 


1990 
1988 


25(0.7) 
27 (1.0)* 


215(1-2) 
217(1.6) 


15 (0.6) 
18(0.7)* 


245(1.6) 
250(1.6)* 


6(0.3) 
8(0.6)* 


271 (2.4) 
268(2.4) 


]to5 


1990 
1988 


37 (0.8) 
42 (0.9)* 


239(1.0) 
237 (1.3) 


49(0.7) 
53 (1.0)* 


261 (1.1) 
264(1.3) 


34(0.9) 
41 (0.9)* 


284(1-3) 
283 (1.1) 


0to2 


1990 
1988 


38(0.7) 
31 (0.9)* 


240(1.3) 
234(1.8)* 


37 (0.9) 
30(1.0)* 


267 (1.3) 
270 (1.4) 


60(0.9) 
52(1.0)* 


293(1.0) 
293 (1.0) 



* Statistically significant difference from 1 990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1990The ^f* 1 *" 1 
error* of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty tnattor 
each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within pius or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate tor 
each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Keodrng In and Out of School: factors Influencing the Literacy Achievement of American Students m Grades 4,8, and 12, in 1 988 
and 1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 

In 1990, 62 percent of the fourth graders reported watching three or more hours 
of television each day, with 25 percent of these students reporting daily viewing of six or 
more hours. Almost two-thirds of the eighth graders and 40 percent of the twelfth graders 
reported watching three or more hours of television each day. These results, however, 
represented some decreases from the 1988 levels. 



u M Morgan and L. Gross, Television and Educational Achievement and Aspirations In D. Pearl, L. 
Boouthflet, and J. Lazar, eds., Television and beiuivhf: Ten years of scientific progress andirmlkatims for the 
X™ «K, MDl U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Institute of Mental Health, 
1982). 

PA Williams, E.H. Haertel, G.D. Haertel, and H.J. Walberg, The Impact of ^^JJ™ ,™f vision on 
School Learning: A Research Synthesis," American Educational Research foumal, 19:19-50, 198Z. 

W.J. Potter, "Does Television Viewing Hinder Academic Achievement Among Adolescents?", Human 
Communication Research, 14:27-46, 1987. 
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Across all three grades, there were downward shifts In the distribution of television 
viewing between 1988 and 1990. Fewer students reported watching six or more hours 
each day, and fewer reported watching from three to five hours each day, with the net 
effect that the percentage of moderate viewers (those watching from 0 to 2 hairs daily) 
increased. Seven percent fewer fourth and eighth graders in 1990 than In 1988, and 9 
percent fewer twelfth graders, reported watching three or more hours of television each day. 

In general, tower reading achievement was associated with watching six or more 
hours of television each day. For this high amount of television viewing, the decreases In 
percentages of students were quite small — 2 to 3 percent across all three grades. 

STUDENTS READING EXPERIENCES 

IN THE HOME, 1988 TO 1 99 0 The home environment is another 
Important determinant of students' attitudes toward literacy and schooling. High levels of 
reported reading enjoyment have been associated with the availability of reading materials 
In the home. 25 Furthermore, children's reading materials tend to consist of whatever is 
readily available to them. 26 For example, research indicates that students frequently report 
reading newspapers purchased by their parents. 27 In 1988 and 1990, NAEP asked students 
about the availability of various types of reading materials in their homes. As shown in 
TABLE 2.4, the majority of students at each grade level had access to a variety of materials 
In their homes in both 1988 and 1990. Very few students (approximately 5 percent) across 
grade levels said they lived in homes with 25 or fewer books In 1988 and 1990. However, 
the percentages of fourth and twelfth graders who reported that their families got a 
newspaper or had an encyclopedia decreased significantly between 1988 and 1990. 

The presence of parents or siblings who model and share reading, and the avail- 
ability of reading materials In the home are also critical factors In the development of 
students' appreciation of reading and, ultimately, their comprehension and fluency. 28 In 



25 LM. Morrow, "Home and School Correlates of Early Interest In Literature, " Journal of Educational Research 
76: 221-230. 

* J. Ingham, Books and Reading Development The Bradford Book Flood Experiment (London: Heinemann 
Educational, 1981). 

27 T. Gorman and J. White, "Pupils' Views About Reading and Writing," (In press). 

26 28 D. Taylor, Family Literacy: Young Children Learning to Read ami Write (Exeter, NH: Heinemann Educational 

Bo- to, 1983). 
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i:\bij; 2.4 


Students' 'Reports of 


Types of Materials in the Home 


((iradcs 4 t * 


>, and 12). 1988 lo 1990 



GRADE 4 I GRADES I GRADE 12 



Docs your 
fwuBy* « « 


to 


Pwmt of 


Average i 


Percent of 
Sfrelenti 




Percent of 


Average 


get i newspaper? 
















Yd 


1990 


70(0.9) 


236 (0.9) 


75(0.8) 


264(1.0) 


81(0.8) 


2910-0) 




1988 


74 a or 


234(1.1) 


77(0.8) 


266(1.1) 


83 (0.9)* 


289(0.8) 


No 


1998 


23 (0.8) 


228(1-5) 


23(0.7) 


254(1.7) 


18(0.7) 


280(1-3) 




1988 


21 (0.9) 


222(1-7)* 


21 (0.8) 


254(1-6) 


16(0.9) 


278 (2.0) 




have an cncydopcdU? 
















Yes 


1990 


69(0.7) 


235(0.9) 


79(0.6) 


263(1-1) 


82(0.7) 


290(1-0) 




1988 


72 (0.8)* 


233 (1.1) 


80(0.7) 


265(1.1) 


84(0.7)* 


288(0.8) 


No 


1990 


24(0.6) 


229(1.3) 


19(0.5) 


256(1.4) 


17(0.7) 


287(1-8) 




1988 


22(0.7)* 


226(1 9) 


18(0.7) 


259(1.6) 


15(0.7)* 


284 (2.0) 




have 25 or more books? 














Yd 


1990 


89 (0.5) 


236(0.9) 


91 (0.4) 


263(1.0) 


93(03) 


291 (1.0) 




1988 


89(0.7) 


234(1.1) 


92(03) 


265(1.0) 


93(03) 


289(0.8) 


No 


1990 


6(0.3) 


203 (2.5) 


5(0.3) 


231 (2.6) 


5(0.4) 


265(2.4) 




1988 


6(0.4) 


201 (2.9) 


4(0.3) 


235 (3.0) 


5(0.4) 


266(3.0) 



get a magazine regularly? 



Yes 


1990 


62 (0.8) 


238 (0.9) 


78(0.9) 


265(1.0) 


84(0.6) 


292(1-0) 




1988 


62(1.1) 


235 (1.3) 


76(0.7) 


268(1-0) 


85(0.7) 


290(0.8) 


No 


1990 


26(0.7) 


224(1.2) 


18(0.7) 


248(13) 


15(0.6) 


276(1.6) 




1988 


27(0.9) 


221 (1.3) 


20(0.6) 


250(2.0) 


14(0.7) 


272(1.7) 



* Statistically significant difference from 1990, where alpha equals .C» per comparison between 1988 and 1990. The standard 
errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for 
each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for 
each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent because there were three possible response categories — yes, 
no, and I don't know — and only the percentages for the yes and no categories are presented here. 

Reacuig In and Out of School: factors trrfkxncmg the Utenxy Achievement of American Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12, 'm 1988 
and 1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



order to obtain information concerning reading experiences in the home, NAEP asked 
students in 1990 about the extent to which they saw adults in their homes reading. TABLE 
2.5 summarizes eighth- and twelfth-grade students' reports. Eighty-five percent of the 
eighth graders and 87 percent of the twelfth graders said the adults in their homes read a 
lot or some of the time, while only 14 percent at each grade level reported that adults 
hardly ever or never read. Students at both grade levels who said the adults in their homes 
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read a lot had higher average proficiencies than those who said they hardly ever or never 
saw adults reading. Thus, these results are consistent with other research findings that 
emphasize the IntergenerarJonal aspect of reading, and the fact that parental Interest in 
reading and parental reading habits influence the reading behavior of students. 29 



TABLE 2.5 

he i:.\ient to which Adults in the Home Read 
(trades 4, 8, and 12), 1990 * 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



How much do the 
oduto fat your 
homo read? 


Poxciit of 
Studonti 


Average 
Proficiency 


Pen cut of 
Students 


Average 

Proficiency 


A lot 


46(0.7) 


267(1 1) 


47(0.7) 


295 00) 


Sotno 


39(0.6) 


261 (1.1) 


40(0.6) 


288(1 3) 


Honfly 


11 (0.4) 


250(2.1) 


11 (0.5) 


282(1.8) 


Mom 


3(0.3) 


234 (3.6) 


3(0.2) 


256(4.1) 



I^/^SS r^J? e ^ te ^ J*^**** 5 P^eotages «W»r in parentheses. It can be sa>d with 95 percent 
^2 ^tethevbek population is within plus or mmus 2 standard etron of the 

estimate tor each sampte. Percentages erf students may not total 1C0 percent due to rounding. 

^nl^l^J^ ^^.J^^ 1 ^!" 9 **" UtBXKY t^**™* of American Students m Crock, 4, 8, and 12, rn 1988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



To further explore reading experiences in the home, students were asked whether 
they talked with family or friends about what they read. Their responses are presented in 
TABLE 2.6. In general, discussing reading seems to be a fairly common household practice. 
At grade 4, approximately two-thirds of the students reported discussing what they read 
with family or friends on at least a weekly basis. Approximately one-half of the eighth- 
and twelfth-grade students reported discussing their readings with the same frequency. 
However, 22 percent of the fourth graders, 31 percent of the eighth graders, and 25 
percent of the twelfth graders said they talked about what they read with family or friends 
only yearly or never. 



28 



29 I^SJ? 5 3 JJj Home Envlronment and Rfth-Grade Students' leisure Reading," Elementary School Journal, 
D.L. Spiegel, Reading for Pleasure: Guidelines. (Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 1981). 
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Overall, higher proficiencies appear to be associated with reading discussions in 
the home. Fourth and eighth graders who reported never talking about their readings had 
lower proficiencies than those who engaged in discussions. Twelfth-grade students who 
reported talking about their readings at least monthly had higher proficiencies than those 
who reported such discussions yearly or never. 





TAF 


ILF. 2.6 




hxtcnt to which Students Discussed Readings 
With Family or I riends, 1990 




How often do you 








tafl fenly or Mends 
about whet you rad? 


Grade 


DaDr Weekly Monthly Ycerfy 


Never 




4 Percent 
Proficiency 


31(0.8) 33(0.9) 14(0.4) 8(0.4) 
229(1.3) 241 (1.2) 242(2.1) 228(22) 


14 (0.5) 
218(1.6) 




8 Percent 
Proficiency 


16(0.6) 32(0.7) 21(0.7) 14(0.4) 
262(2.0) 267(1.2) 266(12) 257(1.7) 


17(0.5) 
242(1.5) 




12 Permit 
Profldency 


17(0.5) 35(0.7) 23(0.7) 14(0.5) 
292(1.6) 295(1.0) 291 (1.2) 285(1.4) 


11 (0.6) 
265 (2.2) 



Tested for statistically significant differences, where atpha equals OS per set of companions between ^^^"^2' 
within a qrade ie^ ThTstandard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages a PP^ ,n P 8 ^*** (t * 
with 95 percent certainly that for each populauon of interest, the vatue for the whole population is within plus onwnus 2 
standardWs of the estimate for each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 
Reading In and Out of School: Factors InBtmKfy the IHewcy Achievmenl d American Students in Grates 4, 8, and 12. m 1988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 

SUMMARY There appears to be more outside reading in 1990 compared to 1988 
for both eighth- and twelfth-grade students. A significant increase in reading on a daily 
basis was reported at both grade levels - from 27 percent in 1988 to 40 percent in 1990 
for eighth graders and from 24 percent to 39 percent for twelfth graders. Also, significantly 
lower percentages of eighth- and twelfth-grade students in 1990 than in 1988 said they 
never read outside of school. Similar increases between 1988 and 1990 in outside reading 
activity were not observed for the fourth graders. In fact, fewer fourth graders in 1990 
than in 1988 said they were reading outside of school on a weekly basis (23 compared to 
31 percent) and significantly more of them said they never read outside of school (19 

compared to 10 percent). 

Although eighth and twelfth graders reported more reading in general in 1990 
than in 1988, this increase did not appear to be related to more reading for enjoyment. 
Indeed, between 1988 and 1990, the proportions of eighth and twelfth graders who 



29 
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reported never reading for fun in their spare time rose from approximately 19 percent to 
about 30 percent. Students who reported never reading for fun in their spare time had 
lower average reading achievement than their classmates. 

Although there were decreases between 1988 and 1990 in the amount of time 
students reportedly spent watching television, almost two-thirds of the eighth graders and 
40 percent of the twelfth graders continued to watch three or more hours of television 
each day In 1990. Also, one-quarter of the fourth graders continued to watch six or more 
hours of television each day. 

A higher percentage of eighth and twelfth graders in 1990 reported that the adults 
in their home read either "some" or "a lot" than reported "hardly" or "none." On average, 
these students had higher achievement than students who said the adults in their home 
never read. Approximately one-quarter of the fourth and twelfth graders and one-third of 
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CHAPTER THREE 





EADING 
IN AND OUT 
OF SCHOOL 



SUPPOR T F OR ^ 

INSTRUCTION Students' views of reading are influenced 

both in school and outside of school by the literacy activities in which they engage. 30 
These elements help to shape students' ideas about why people read and what can be 
gained from reading. If students are unaware that reading can be pleasurable and informa- 
tive, they may engage in other activities. In contrast, individuals with a higher level of 
appreciation may actively seek opportunities to read at home and at school, complete 
homework assignments, read more than one book by the same author or about the same 
topic, or borrow materials from the library. 

HOMEWORK IN 1988 AND 1 990 Research shows that homework 
assignments play a significant role in the lives of most students," and that homework 
reading demands are considerable.' 2 NAEP asked students about the amount of homework 
assigned to them on a dally basis in 1988 and 1990. Because slightly different questions 
were asked of fourth graders than were asked of eighth and twelfth graders, fourth-grade 
results will be discussed separately. 



30 R.C Anderson, E. Hiebert, J. Scott, and I. Wilkinson, Becoming A Nation of Headers (Washington, 1>.C: 
National Institute of Education, 1985). 

ji L Pope, "A new look at homework," Teacher, 96, 94-99, 1978. 

32 F . Coulter, -Homework," in T. Hansen and T.N. Postlethwaite, eds, The International Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tion (Oxford, England: Pergamon Press, 1985), pp. 2289-Z294. 



Fourth-graders responses are summarized in TABLE 3.1. The results indicate 
essentially no differences between 1988 and 1990 In the percentages or proficiencies of 
fourth-grade students reporting various amounts of time on homework. In both 1988 and 
1990, approximately one-third of the fourth graders reported spending a half hour or less 
on homework each day, and one-quarter said they spent an hour each day. An examina- 
tion of proficiency in relation to amount of time spent on homework shows that fourth 
graders who reported not doing homework performed worse than those who reported 
completing homework assignments or reported having no homework assigned. 



TABLE 3. J 

Fourth-Grade Students' Reports of Amount of Time 
Spent on Homework Each Day, 1988 to 1990 



How raudi time do 



you spend on 




tarcent of 


Avcrays 


homework coch day? 


Year 


Stadmts 


Proficiency 


Mora than 1 hour 


1990 


16(0.7) 


233 (1.2) 




1988 


18(0.8) 


231 (1.4) 


1 how- 


1990 


25(0.7) 


239(1.3) 




1988 


27(1.2) 


235 (1.6) 


fe hour or lots 


1990 


34(1.1) 


228(1.5) 




1988 


34(1.3) 


226 (2.3) 


Don t usually do 


1990 


4(0.3) 


202 (2.6) 




1988 


4 (0.4) 


204 (4.4) 


Nona assigned 


1990 


21 (1-4) 


238 (1.9) 




1988 


17(1.3) 


232 (2.2) 



Tested for statistical significant differences from 1990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 ami 1990. The 
standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear in parentheses, tt can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for each population of interest, the vaiue for the whde popuiatbn h within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate 
for each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reodmg tn and Out of School: factor* /nft/enong the Literacy Achievement of American Students in Grades 4 t 8, and 12 in 1988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992), 



TABLE 32 summarizes eighth- and twelfth-grade students' reports of the amount 
of time they spent on homework each day. Overall students appeared to be completing 
about the same amount of homework in 1990 as in 1988, with a few exceptions, in 1990, 
compared to 1988, there were increases in the percentages of eighth graders who reported 
that they don't usually do homework and twelfth graders who reported having no home- 



work assigned. There was also a significant decrease between 1988 and 1990 In the per- 
centage of eighth graders who said they did two hours of homework each day. 

In general, eighth graders who reported having and doing homework in 1988 and 
1990 had higher proficiencies than their counterparts who reported having no homework 
or not doing it For example, the average proficiencies of students who reported two hours 
of homework dally were 34 points higher in 1990 and 30 points higher in 1988 than the 
proficiencies of students who said they did not usually do homework. Similar to the 1988 
results, the results in 1990 suggest that by grade 12, the more homework students com- 
plete each day, the higher their reading proficiency. However, 22 percent of the twelfth 
graders In 1990 and 19 percent In 1988 ssid they either did not have homework assigned 
or did not do homework. 



TABLE 3.2 

Fighih and Twelfth (trade Students' Reports of 
Amount of Homework Eaeh Day, 1988 to 1990 







I GRADE 8 ,. I 


1 GRADE 12 J 


How nodi tint do 
you usual? spend on 
hontworfc ouch doyT 


Voir 


PtfCtfSI Of 

Students 


PraAdcucy 


forest* of 
Students 




Mora ttun 2 hours 


1990 
1988 


9(0.6) 
9(0.5) 


263 (2.1) 
265 (2.0) 


10(0.6) 
11 (0.8) 


2980°) 
296(2.4) 


2 hours 


1990 
1988 


17(0.7) 
20(0.6)* 


270(1.4) 
269 (U) 


17(0.7) 
18(0.8) 


294(1.4) 
293 (1.6) 


1 hour 


1990 
1988 


41(0.8) 
42(0.9) 


265(1 2) 
266(1.1) 


31 (0.7) 
33(0.9) 


293(0.9) 
288 (0.9)* 


Vi hour or less 


1990 
1968 


20(0.8) 
19 (0.6) 


258(1-5) 
261 04) 


21 (0.6) 
19(0.8) 


2870-3) 
2880-8) 


Don't usuaJty do 


1990 
1988 


8(0.4) 


236 (2.4) 
239 (5.1) 


9(0.4) 
9(0.4) 


278(2.4) 
281 (2.4) 




1990 
1988 


6(0.5) 
5(0.4) 


246(23) 
252 (3.7) 


13(0.8) 
10(0.8)* 


273(1-6) 
269(2.6) 



•Statistkafly significant 
each populatkxirfintt^ the vafc*fw 

each sample. Percentages of studenti nay not Ml 100 percent due to rounding. 

faring In and Out of Sdtoot facta Wfawdnothf tfenxy^di^ 

and 1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
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TABLE 3.3 summarizes students' responses to a question about how often some- 
one at home helped them with their homework. In general, there were relatively few 
changes between 1988 and 1990 in the amount of help students received with their 
homework. In both 1988 and 1990, the majority of fourth graders and about two-fifths of 
the eighth graders reported receiving at least weekly assistance with their homework. Only 
12 to 14 percent of the twelfth graders reported assistance this often. Higher achievement 
in reading did not appear to be clearly related to amount of assistance with homework in 
either 1988 or 1990. Across grade levels, students who reported receiving help with 
homework daily had lower proficiencies than those who reported receiving it less fre- 
quently. It may be the case that students who are less successful readers are assigned more 
homework as part of special instructional efforts to improve their achievement, they may 
require more parental assistance to complete their homework, or parents may be more 
concerned and attentive about students' homework when their children are having 
difficulty in school. 



TABLE 3.3 

Reports ol Assistance With Homework, 1988 to 1990 



Almost amy day 1990 
1988 



I VUUt OT 

Students Profic 



1990 
1988 

1990 
1988 



7(0.4) 
7(0.5? 

29(0.6) 

320 .or 



246(2.4) 
239(3.4) 

233 (1.0) 
232(1.7) 



15(0.6) 
15(0.8) 

38(0.7) 
42(0.9)* 



270 (1.4) 
272 (1.9) 

263 (1.0) 
266(1.2) 



13(0.6) 
12(0.6) 

66(0.6) 
69 (0.9)* 



292(1.6) 

292 (2.1) 

293 (1.0) 
291 (0.9) 



Dkbi't bring 



1990 
1988 



9(0.8) 
6(0.7)* 



237(2.4) 
236(3.6) 



4(0.4) 
3<0.3r 



242 (3.2) 
239 (5.0) 



8(0.6) 
7(0.6) 



270 (2.3) 
264 (3.0) 



Sfatistiufly si^^rt difference from 1990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1990. The standard 

each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

T??* ° / J dKol: hctotn Irfbvxmg 0* Utoocy Achievement ol American Students in Gnxki 4, 8, and 12, ml 988 
and 1990. (National Center for Educaton Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



INDEPENDE N T READING ACTIVITIES In 1990, NAEP explored 
students' attitudes toward reading and books by asking them questions about their 
Independent reading behavior. The questions addressed reading more than one book by 
the same author, borrowing books from a library, and students' perceptions of their own 
ability to read. 

It seems reasonable to assume that people who enjoy reading develop a preference 
for particular authors or topics. TABLE 3.4 contains the results of eighth- and twelfth-grade 
students' responses to a question about whether they read one or more books by the same 
author or about the same topic. In general, the results indicate only moderate levels of 
engagement in this type of activity. For example, half of the eighth graders and one-third 
of the twelfth graders reported reading books by a particular author or about a certain 
topic on at least a monthly basis. Both eighth- and twelfth-grade students who reported 
never engaging In this activity (approximately one-fifth) had significantly lower 
proficiencies than those who reported having such experiences. 





TABLE 3.4 




Student 
(< 


s' Favorite Authors c 
trades 8 and 12), 19" 


> j- Topics 
90 



GRADE 8 CRAPE 12 



How often do you road 



msrmim www 

the mum author or 
about the same took? 


Percent of 
Students 


Average 
Proficiency 


Students 


Average 

111 niflil«iirit 

rronoency 


Weekly 


16(0.5) 


268(1.5) 


8(0.5) 


296(2.0) 




35(0.7) 


267(1.D 


25(0.7) 


295(1.2) 


Yearly 


33 (0.6) 


261 (1.4) 


45 (0.8) 


292(1.0) 





16 (0.7) 


239(1.6) 


21 (0.8) 


271 (1.3) 



The standi errors of the est.mated proficiencies and percentages ^^Pff^' 1 **** T^j?^ nf th* 
ce^ that for each popular 

estimate for each sample. Percentages of students may not to tai 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reading In and Out ot School: factors infksemng the LMmKy A^evment of American Studenti in Grades 4, 8, and 12, in 1988 and 
1990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 

It also seems reasonable to assume that people who enjoy reading borrow books 
frequently from the library for themselves. Thus, NAEP asked students in 1990 how often 
they borrowed books from the library. TABLE 3.5 summarizes students' responses. Elemen- 
tary school students appear to make frequent use of the library. Approximately two-thirds 
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of the fourth graders reported taking books out of the library for themselves on at least a 
weekly basis. However, eighth- and twelfth-grade students appeared to use the library 
rather infrequently, with 56 percent of the eighth graders and 63 percent of the twelfth 
graders taking books from the library monthly or yearly. Only one-fourth of the eighth 
and one-eighth of the twelfth graders reported borrowing books from the library at least 
weekly. The relationship between library usage and reading proficiency shows that the 
small percentage of students at each grade level who reported taking books out of the 
library on a daily basis had lower average achievement than those who used the library 
weekly, monthly, or yearly. Teachers may encourage less proficient readers to borrow 
books from the library more frequently in the hope that increased exposure will improve 
students' reading ability. 



TABLE 3.5 

Frequency of Students' Use of Library 
(Grades 4, 8, and 12), 1990 



How often do you 
Ukm books out of the 
Horary for yourself? 


Cra* 


I 


Doty 


Weekly 


Monthly 








4 


Percent 
Proficiency 


6(0.6) 
214(5.0) 


60(1.4) 
238 (1.4) 


16(0.9) 
244 (2.8) 


7(0.6) 
228 (3.2) 


10(0.7) 
210(3.0) 




8 


Percent 
Proficiency 


5(0.4) 
258(2.4) 


19(0.9) 
264 (1.6) 


33(0.7) 
267 (1.2) 


23 (0.6) 
263 (1.4) 


20(0.7) 
245 (1.5) 






12 


Percent 
Proficiency 


3(0.3) 
280(3.3) 


9(0.4) 
292(2.3) 


27(0.6) 
296(1.3) 


36(0.7) 
291 (1.1) 


25(0.7) 
277 (1.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear m parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of Interest the vakje for the whole population is within plus or nvrna 2 standard errors of the 
estimate for each sample. Percentages of students may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reading In and Out of Schod: Factors Inffuencmg the Literacy Achievement of American Students in Grades 4, 8 and 12 m 1988 and 
1 990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1 992). 



Research indicates that more favorable attitudes toward reading tend to be associ- 
ated with higher levels of reading achievement," and that students who perceive them- 
selves as successful tend to be intrinsically motivated and confident in their own 
abilities. " In an effort to better understand students' attitudes toward reading in 1990, 



,J V. Greaney and M. Hegarty. "Correlates of Leisur^Time Reading," Journal of Research in Reading, 10, 1975. 
S.C. Moore and R Lemons, "Measuring Reading Attitude*: Three Dimensions," Reading World, 22(1), 1982. 

M 5: Ha, t er / nd ' !> C-onnell, "A Model of the Relationships Among Children's Academic Achievement and 
Their Self-Perceptions of Competence, Control, and Motivational Orientation." In J. Nicholls, ed., 77* 
Development of Achkvement Motivation (Greenwich, CT; 1984), pp. 219-250. 
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NAEP asked students to describe their own ability to read. TABLE 3.6 summarizes their 
responses. In general, students tend to view themselves as very good or good readers. At 
grade 4, approximately three-fourths of the students described themselves as very good or 
good readers. At grades 8 and 12, approximately 65 percent of the students said they were 
good readers or better. At each grade level, very few students - 4 percent - said they were 
poor readers. A relationship exists between self-perceptions of reading ability and actual 
performance. Students' increases in positive perceptions at each grade level appear to 
parallel increases in their proficiency levels. For example, across grade levels, students who 
said they were poor readers had lower average proficiency than those who thought they 
were better readers. 





TA1 


WE 3.6 








Students' Pei 


ye pi ions of 


Their Abi 


lity to Kt 


;ad in I 


990 


What Und of a reader 

do you think you are? 




Vary Good 


Good 


Average 


Poor 


Grade 4 


Parent 
Profktency 


41 (0.7) 
244(1-0) 


36(0.7) 
234 (1.3) 


20(0.7) 
224(1.9) 


4(0.3) 
193 (4.3) 


CradeS 


Percent 
ProfWency 


28 (0.6) 
279(1.3) 


36(0.7) 
265(1.1) 


31 (0.8) 
247(1.1) 


4 (0.4) 
227(2.8) 


Grade 12 


Percent 
Profldency 


29 (0.6) 
304(1.0) 


37 (1.0) 
294(1.1) 


30(0.8) 
277 (1.3) 


4(0.3) 
258(3.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies and percentages appear .^P*?^ « ^Ji^Zl „, 

ceStfS for each pepdabon of interest, the value for the whote population is w>thin plus or mmus 2 standard errors of the 
estimate for each sampte. Percentages of students may not tola) 100 percent due to rounding. 

Reodmq In and Out ol School tartars /rtacng the Utmxy Ointment d Student! in Crodes 4, S, and 12, m im and 

Z9W (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 



S UMMARY There were few changes between 1988 and 1990 in either the percent- 
ages or proficiencies of students reporting various amounts of time spent on homework 
each day. However, the few differences that were observed indicated somewhat less time 
being spent on homework. Between 1988 and 1990, significant increases occurred both in 
the percentage of eighth graders who reported that they don't usually do homework and 
the percentage of twelfth graders who reported having no homework assigned. Signifi- 
cantly fewer eighth graders in 1990 than in 1988 said they did two hours of homework 
each day. 
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In general, eighth graders who reported having and doing homework in both 
assessment years had higher proficiencies than their counterparts who reported having no 
homework or not doing it. At grade 12, the results in both 1988 and 1990 indicate that 
the more homework students complete each day, the higher their reading proficiency. 
However, 22 percent of the twelfth graders in 1990 (and 19 percent in 1988) said they 
either did not have homework assigned or did not do assigned homework. 

There were also relatively few changes between 1988 and 1990 in the amount of 
help students received with their homework. In both 1988 and 1990, the majority of the 
fourth graders and about two-fifths of the eighth graders reported receiving at least weekly 
assistance with their homework. However, only 12 to 14 percent of the twelfth graders 
reported assistance this often. Higher reading achievement was not related to more 
assistance with homework, perhaps because parents pay more attention to homework 
when their children are having difficulty in school. 

Results concerning students' independent reading behaviors indicate that students 
only moderately engage in reading one or more books by the same author or about the 
same topic, do not borrow books very often from the library once they leave the elemen- 
tary grades, and are aware of their relative level of reading performance. 

One-third of the twelfth graders reported reading one or more books by a particu- 
lar author or about a topic on a weekly basis. Both eighth- and twelfth-grade students who 
reported never engaging in this activity appeared to have lower proficiencies than those 
who said they had such experiences. 

Across grade levels, library use appears to decrease, particularly between elemen- 
tary and middle school years. Two-thirds of the fourth graders compared to 24 percent of 
the eighth graders and 12 percent of the twelfth graders reported borrowing books from 
the library at least weekly. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Re 




SULTS 
FOR DEMOGRAPHIC 
GROUPS AND 
CONSTRUCTED- 
RESPONSE 
QUESTIONS 



K 



ERIC 



RtADINC PROFICIENCY 
FOR THE NATION AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC 
SUBPOPULATIONS 

BETWEEN 1 988 AND 1990 JL ^AEP typically reports performance for the 
nation as a whole and for demographic subgroups defined by race/ethnicity, region, and 
gender. Across grade levels, the results indicate few changes between 1988 and 1990 in 
students' reading achievement. 

The proficiency results for the 1988 and 1990 NAEP reading assessments con- 
ducted at grade 4 are presented in TABLE 4.1. Overall, the results for fourth graders indi- 
cate significantly higher proficiencies in 1990 than in 1988 at the 5th, 90th, and 95th 
percentiles. Consistent with the findings of previous NAEP assessments, 35 fourth-grade 
White students had higher proficiencies than their Black and Hispanic counterparts in 
both 1988 and 1990. Also, females outperformed males, and students from the 

« I. MuUls. J. Dossey, M. Foertsch, L.R. Jones, and C. Gentile, Trends in Academic Progress (Washington, D.C., 39 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1991). 
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tabu: 4.i 

IVrxvniikr* ol I'rolitkiKY hi Reading at Grade -I. 19<)() 



Sth 



10th 



25th 



SOtk 



75th 



•Oth 



»5th 



I ION 



233(0.9) 161 (1.0) 177(1.9) 206(1.1) 235(0.9) 262(1.0) 286(1.1) 299(0.9) 
230(1.1) 156(1.4)' 174(22) 204(2.0) 234(12) 259(1.1) 280(0.9)' 293(12)* 



RA( ! 1 IHNI 



1990 



1990 
1981 



1990 



G? N|)[ R 



1990 
1988 



1990 
1981 



Rl GION 



1900 
1981 



1990 
1988 

Central 
1990 
1911 

West 
1990 
1981 



241 (0.9) 
238(12)* 



209(1.9) 
211 (1.9) 



213(1.6) 
210(2.4) 



173 (2.8) 
167 (3.0) 



142(4.3) 
143 (4.5) 



145 (22) 
135(72) 



189(1.4) 216(1.4) 243(0.9) 
186(3.6) 214(1.3) 241 (1.7) 



268(0.9) 290(0.8) 304(1.6) 
264(1.1)* 285(1.6)' 298(2.7) 



157(22) 183(3.9) 211 (2.1) 237(1.6) 259(2.6) 273(52) 
158(4.7) 185(3.4) 212 (2.5) 239(2.0) 258(1.9) 271 (3.4) 



160(3.0) 186(2.1) 215(1.8) 241 (1.6) 264(1.8) 277(2.4) 
153(10.5) 182(4.0) 213(1.9) 240(2.9) 260(6.4) 272(4.1) 



228(1.1) 
227(1.5) 



238(1.0) 
234 (12)' 



155 (2.0) 
149 (23) 



170(2.0) 
167 (1.9) 



170(1 J) 198(0.9) 230(1.4) 259(1.1) 
167(4.4) 199(2.7) 230(1.4) 257(22) 



283(1.6) 297(1.4) 
279(1.9) 293(22) 



186(1.7) 213(1.1) 239(1.0) 265(1.0) 287(2.1) 301 (2.1) 
183(1.7) 210(1.0) 238(1.1) 261 (1.1 f 281(1.6)' 293(1 6)' 



237(22) 
233 (2.8) 



225(1.9) 
224 (2.5) 



235(1.7) 
235 (22) 



234 (2.1) 
230(2.3) 



163 (1.7) 
160(6.0) 



155(3.1) 
150(5.1) 



164 (4.4) 
167 (5.3) 



162(3.2) 
154 (4.8) 



180(3.9) 210(32) 
178 (6 J) 207(4.5) 



171 (2.5) 197(2.0) 
167(4.2) 197(4.0) 



240(2.1) 267(22) 289(2.6) 301 (3.3) 
237(2.4) 261 (3.2) 283 (3.5) 295(4.1) 



226(2.4) 254(1.5) 279(4.1) 293(32) 
227(3.5) 255(4.1) 277(3.2) 290(3.8) 



182(2.8) 
184 (4.8) 



210(2.9) 
212(2.8) 



179(2.7) 206(3.0) 
172(5.0) 203(2.6) 



237 (2.U) 
239 (2.0) 



236 (2.1) 
233 (2.4) 



262 (2.5) 
260(1.9) 



264 (22) 
260(1.7) 



286(2.8) 
279 (2.2) 



287 (2.0) 
283(1.4) 



300(2.4) 
292(3.5) 



300(22) 
297(5.1) 



Tested for differe nces from 1990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1990. The standard errors of the 
estimated proficient es appear In parentheses, ft can be said with 95 percent certainty mat tor each population of interest, the value for 
the whole population is within plus or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for each sample. 

Reading tn and Out of School: Factor* Influencing the Utervcy Adiievmert of American Student! in Grades 4, 8, and 12, in 1988 ond 1990 
(National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
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TABLE 4.2 

IVacnlik's of I'roticiency in Raiding at tirade <H, 1990 







nk 

m ■ ail ■ 


10th 


2$th 


SOth 


75th 


90th 


9Sth 


Inaiion 1 


















19M 
IMS 


261 (1.0) 
263 (1.0) 


196(1.6) 
195 (2.5) 


212(1.6) 
212(1.4) 


237(1.4) 
240(1.6) 


262(1.4) 
266(1.1)* 


286 (0.8) 
289(1.7) 


307 (1.1) 
308(1.0) 


320(2.0) 
320(1.8) 


I RACi I IMNICITY I 


















1990 
1900 


266(1.1) 
269(1.3)* 


200(1.3) 
202 (6.0) 


217(1.9) 
220(2.7) 


242(1.4) 
248(1.7)* 


268(1.4) 
273(1.3)* 


291 (1.2) 
294(0.7) 


311(14) 
313(1.3) 


324(1.3) 
324(15) 


1990 
1988 


246(1.6) 
246 (20) 


189(3.1) 
187(4.0) 


204 (3.3) 
201 (3.7) 


226 (3.3) 
226 (2.3) 


247 (1.2) 

248 (2.0) 


269 (3.2) 
267 (2.8) 


289(1.5) 
285 (2.6) 


301 (2.6) 
297 (3.8) 


Hhp— k 
1990 
1980 


1A 1 i\ %\ 
4*3 \ 1 .a) 

244(2.1) 


1 R1 (A {ft 
178 (4.3) 


196 f4 4) 
191 (4.3) 


221 (2.0) 
218 (4.3) 


245 (2.1) 
247 (3.4) 


267 (1 .8) 
272 (2 5) 


2fe ' 7.6) 
288 (2.5) 


297 (5.4) 
301 (3.1) 




















1990 
1980 


253(1.2) 
256(1.3)* 


188(2.4) 
186(3.6) 


202(1.6) 
201 (1.9) 


228(2.3) 
231 (1.9) 


254(12) 
260(2.1) 


279 (1.3) 
284 (1.7)* 


301 (1.3) 
305(1.9) 


314(2.2) 
317(1.8) 


m ■- 

1990 
1980 


266(1.0) 
270(1.1) 


210(2.4) 
211(17) 


224(1.9) 
225(1.5) 


246(1.7) 
249(1.3) 


270(1.1) 
272(1.2) 


291 (1.0) 

292 (1.0) 


311 (12) 
311 (U) 


324 (2.4) 
322(2.2) 


Irigion 1 


















ill 


267 (2.5) 
268(1.8) 


201 (3.8) 
202(5.1) 


217(4.8) 
219(4.1) 


244 ( 3.9) 
247 (3.1) 


268 (3.4) 
270 (2.9) 


293 (2.5) 
293(1.0) 


313(2.1) 
313(2.2) 


325 (3.0) 
324(3.1) 


lOMthMtt 
1990 
1980 


257(1.9) 
259(1.8) 


195 (3.2) 
191 (3.2) 


210 (4.5) 
210 (7.0) 


232 (3.0) 
237 (2.9) 


257(1.6) 
262 (1.5)* 


282 (2.3) 
285 {22) 


301 (15) 

302 (2.2) 


315(35) 
315(5.5) 


Central 
1990 
1980 


261 (2.0) 
264 (3.4) 


195(3.0) 
193 (5.0) 


211 (4.5) 
212(4.2) 


237 (3.2) 
240 (4.4) 


264 (2.9) 
268 (3.9) 


287 (1.8) 
291 (2.8) 


306 (2.7) 
312(3.1) 


318(3.1) 
324 (6.8) 


Wtrt 
1990 
1988 


259(1.9) 
260(1.4) 


195(3.6) 
193 (4.6) 


210(3.3) 
208 (2.8) 


235 (1.5) 
237 (2.3) 


260 (2.4) 
264 (2.4) 


285 (2.3) 
286(1.9) 


306(1.4) 
305 (1.3) 


319(26) 
316(3.4) 



* Statistically significant differences from 1990, where alpha equatj .05 per companion between 1988 and 1 990. Tte standard errors of 
the estimated proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the 
value for the whole population is within plus or minus 2 standard errors erf the estimate for each sample. 

tooting In and Out ot Sdtoot. factors tnfiuenong the Literacy Achievement of American Studenti in Crudes 4, 8, and \l, in 1988 and 1990. 
(National Cento for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1 992). 
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Southeastern region had lower proficiencies than students In the other three regions of 
the country. The differences between 1988 and 1990 In the performance of Black and 

i 

Hispanic students do not appear to be significant However, the performance of White 
students rose between 1988 and 1990, in particular, for students in the 90th and 75th 
percentiles. The results by gender indicate that the proficiency of mates at each percentile 
has remained essentially the same in 1990 as in 1988. However, the performance of 
females, on average, and for those in the 75th, 90th, and 95th percentiles, was higher in 
1990 than in 1988. 

TABLE 4.2 shows few differences between 1988 and 1990 in eighth graders' 
average proficiency by percentile. Overall, the results at grade 8 show that in both 1988 
and 1990, White students had higher proficiencies in reading than their Black and His- 
panic counterparts. On average, White students performed worse in 1990 than in 1988, 
with the declines occurring most noticeably in the 25th and 50th percentiles. The profi- 
ciency of Black and Hispanic students was essentially the same in 1990 as it was in 1988. 
The results also show that females outperformed their male counterparts. The perfor- 
mance of male students on average and those in the 50th and 75th percentiles was 
significantly lower in 1990 than in 1988. However, there appear to be no significant 
differences between 1988 and 1990 in the proficiency of females. The only significant 
regional difference between 1988 and 1990 was a decrease in performance for students 
from the Southeast in the 50th percentile. In genera], students from the Northeast outper- 
formed students from the Southeast. 

TABLE 4.3 contains twelfth graders' average proficiency by percentile. At grade 12, 
the overall results show that in both 1988 and !990, White students had higher 
proficiencies than their Black and Hispanic counterparts. Also, females outperformed 
males, and students from the Central region outperformed their counterparts in the 
Southeast. The only significant difference between 1988 and 1990 was a decrease in 
proficiency for students from the Northeast in the 95th percentile. 

STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE ON 
CONSTRUCTED-RESPONSE QUESTIONS 

IN \ 990 Reading and writing activities often have as their goal the building of 
deeper meaning. As recent studies of the relationship between reading and writing sup- 
port, writing prompts some students to be more reflective and evaluative. 36 Similarly, 
studies of the effects of writing upon the reading of science and social science materials 

42 36 M. Satvatori, The DJalogkal Nature of Basic Reading and Writing, * In D. Baitholomae and A. Petrosky, eds., 

Facts, Artifacts, and Cwnberfacts (NJ: Boynton/Cook Publishers, 1985) pp.137-166. 
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TABLE 4.3 

Percentiles of Proficiency in Heading at drade 12. to \'»n>' 




289(1-0) 

287 (a» 



227(1.7) 
224(2.4) 



243(14) 
241 (14) 



266(1 1) 290(0.7) 313 (U) 332(1.1) 343(2.0) 
266(1.3) 290(1.0) 311 (10) 329(1.3) 340(1.8) 



RA( ( [ !H\H !h 



294(1.0) 235(3.0) 251 (1.7) 274(1.3) 296(1.3) 317(1.0) 335(15) 346(1.9) 
293 0 0) 233(3*) 249(1.9) 273(1 J) 295(1.0) 315(1.3) 333(0.7) 344(2.2) 



990 



Wist 
1990 



269(1.9) 215(8.0) 229 (4 J) 249(33) 270(2.2) 290(2.7) 308(23) 319(3.1) 

270(1.6) 214(33) 229(3.2) 250(33) 273(1.4) 292(1.7) 307(23) 318(4.3) 

271 (23) 209(67) 222(3.3) 248(33) 274(42) 297(4.0) 317(3.7) 329(32) 

267(2.4) 201 (7.0) 218(3.3) 244(4.3) 270(23) 293(1.9) 311 (65) 321 (2.4) 



283(1.3) 218(2.3) 235(2.4) 260(3.2) 286(1.8) 310(12) 329(1.1) 340(1.6) 

283(1.1) 215 (22) 233(1.9) 260(23) 286(15) 308(1.4) 327(0.9) 338(2.2) 

293(0.9) 239(2.9) 252(0.9) 273(1.3) 294(1.1) 315(0.7) 334(1.4) 345(3.1) 

291 (1.1) 236(4.7) 249(1.5) 271 (1.4) 293(1.3) 313 (1.2) 331 (1.7) 341 (3.2) 



290(2.3) 225(33) 242(42) 267(2.7) 293(2.7) 316(35) 335(4.0) 346(2.6) 
287(2.1) 225(33) 240(3.4) 266(1.7) 291 (32) 311 (2.6) 328(23) 338(3.4)* 



283(23) 223(3.9) 238(4.3) 
284(1.1) 224(24) 240(2.7) 



261 (3.9) 285(22) 307(1.6) 327(27) 338(1.3) 
263(2.6) 286(2.4) 307 (1.7) 325(22) 337 (2-2) 



291 (1.0) 233(33) 249(1.7) 271 (1.6) 293(1.4) 313(0.8) 329(1.6) 339(2.7) 
289(1.6) 226(9.4) 245(4.6) 269(2.0) 292(1.3) 313(1.3) 331 (15) 342(2.0) 



288 (2.6) 228 (4.6) 
288(13) 224(22) 



243(2.1) 266(2.4) 287(22) 313(3.9) 334(3.6) 346 (6.2) 
240(35) 266(2.7) 290(1.5) 312(1.7) 331 (13) 344(2.3) 



Statistical* siontrtcant <fff«ences from 1990, where alpha equals .05 per comparison between 1988 and 1990. Tlw standani erorj of 
the estimated profidencJes appear in parentheses, tt can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of mterest, the 
vafcje for the whole population is within pkis or minus 2 standard errors of the estimate for each sample. 

Reading In and OW o/ fchoafc ftxfoo /nftjwxing ihe (jfero^ 

(National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
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have indicated that writing prompts students to do more extensive thinking about a topic, 
including examining evidence and reconstructing ideas. 17 Thus, when students construct a 
written response that involves analyzing, mterpreting, or evaluating what has been read, 
they must reason and communicate their ideas effectively in order to be understood. 

However, not all students view writing in response to reading as an opportunity to 
increase learning and, thus, do not take advantage of it 38 Six questions in the 1990 
reading assessment provided students with opportunities to read, think, and write; three 
questions were based on stories, two were based on expository pieces, and one was based 
on a document 59 The six passages and questions are described briefly as follows. 

■ "Big Wind" Is a tall tale told by grandpa, who reminisces about the mayhem 
created by an incredibly big wind. Fourth graders were asked to indicate 
whether they thought the story was true or not and to tell why — supporting 
their interpretation with evidence from the story. 



■ "Subscription" is a document Students at grade 4 were asked to complete a 
magazine subscription form for themselves and for a gift subscription. 

■ "Cat and Canary" is a story about a cat who wishes he could fly and the 
trouble he encounters as he attempts to realize his wish. Fourth graders were 
asked to describe how the cafs reelings changed throughout the story. 

■ "Eastern Dragons" is an informative piece about the symbolic importance of 
dragons in Eastern cultures. Students at grades 8 and 12 were asked to describe 
what Eastern dragons symbolized 

■ Two Were Left" is a story about a man's fight for survival in the arctic wilder- 
ness armed with only a knife and his courage. Students at grades 8 and 12 were 
asked to explain two functions of the knife in the story. 

■ "Allied Mission" is an historic al piece about the Allied forces in Russia and the 
mission to Archangel. Twelfth graders were asked to explain why the mission to 
Archangel failed. 

17 LlgUsfTl $87)** Applebee ' Htm Writtn S Shapes Thinking (Urbana, IL; National Council of Teachers of 

» A.M. Penrose, Examining the Rok of Writing in beaming Factual Versus Abstract Material. Paper presented at 
the American Educational Research Association (New Orleans, LA, April, 1988). 

19 Only 1 percent of the total number of questions asked at each grade level required students to construct a 
44 response in the 1990 assessment. However, In 1992, SO percent of the questions posed at each grade level 

required constructed responses. 
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•►FIGURE 4.1 




Storv Ki'cul In 1 i<;hth-and Iwoitth i »r; 


kIo Students 


in 1990 




TWO WERE LEFT 




by Hugh B. Cave 





On thethlrd night of hunger Noni thought of the dog. Nothing of flesh and blood lived 
upon the floating ice Island except those two. 

In the breakup, Nonl had lost his sled, his food, his furs, even his knife. He had saved 
only Nimuk, his great devoted husky. And now the two, marooned on the ice, eyed each 
other warily — each keeping his distance. 

Noni's love for Nimuk was real very real — as real as hunger and cold nights and the 
gnawing pain of his injured leg. But the men of his village killed their dogs when food was 
scarce, didnt they? And without thinking twice about it 

And Nimuk, he told himself, when hungry enough would seek food "One of us will 
soon be eating the other, Noni thought "So ..." He could not kill the dog with his bare 
hands. Nimuk was powerful and much fresher than he A weapon, then, was needed 

Removing his mittens, he unstrapped the braces from his leg. When he had hurt his leg a 
few weeks before, he had made the brace from bits of harness and two thin strips of Iron. 
Kneeling now, he wedged one of the iron strips into a crack in the ice and began to rub the 
other against it with firm, slow strokes. Nimuk watched him, and it seemed to Noni that the 
dog's eyes glowed more brightly. He worked on, trying not to remember why. The slab of iron 
had an edge now. It had begun to take shape. Daylight found his task completed Nonl pulled 
the finished knife from the ice and thumbed its edge. The sun's glare, reflected from It 
stabbed his eyes and momentarily blinded him. Noni steeled himself. 
"Here, Nimuk!" he called softly. 
The dog suspiciously watched him. 

Nimuk came closer. Noni read fear in the animal's gaze. He read hunger and suffering in 
the dog^ labored breathing and awkward crouch. His heart wept He hated himself and 
fought against it. Closer Nimuk came, aware of his intentions. Now Noni felt a thickening in 
his throat. He saw the dog's eyes, and they were wells of suffering. 

Now! Now was the time to strike! 

A great sob shook Noni's kneeling body. He cursed the knife. He swayed blindly, flung 
the weapon far from him. With empty hands outstretched he stumbled toward the dog and 
feel 

The dog growled as he circled the boys body. And now Noni was sick with rear. 

In flinging away the knife, he had left himseil defenseless. He was too weak to crawl after 
it now. He was at Nimuk's mercy, and Nimuk was hungry. 

The dog had circled him and was creeping up from behind Nonl heard the rattle in the 
savage throat. 

He shut his eyes, praying that the attack might be swift. He felt the dog's feet against his 
leg, the hot rush of Nimuk's breath against his neck. A scream gathered in the boy's thmat. 
Then he felt the dog's hot tongue licking his face. 

Noni's eyes opened. Crying softly, he thrust out an arm and drew the dog's head down 
against his own . . . 

The plane came out of the south an hour later. Its pilot, a young man of the coast patrol, 
looked down and saw the large floating iceberg. And he saw something flashing. 

It was the sun gleaming on something shiny, which moved. His curiosity aroused the 
pilot banked his ship and descended Now he saw, in the shadow of the peak of ice, a dark, 
still shape that appeared to be human. Or were there two shapes? 

Hfserthis ship down In a water lane and Investigated There were two shapes, boy and 
dog. The boy was unconscious but alive The dog whined feebly but was too weak to move. 

The gleaming object which had trapped the pilot's attention was a crude knife stuck 
point first into the ice a little distance away, and quivering In the wind. 
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The passages Included in the assessment were similar to the type of reading 
material that students are given in school, making them relatively familiar. Each con- 
structed-response item was accompanied by a unique scoring guide that defined revels of 
success in answering the question given. The guides defined between three and six levels 
of responses, depending on the question. At each step of the item development and 
review process, the scoring guide for a given constructed-response question was scruti- 
nized and discussed, and was revised as necessary. In addition, each scoring guide was 
subject to final review and revision, if necessary, based on an examination of actual 
assessment responses. A variety of students' responses to each question were examined to 
determine the appropriateness of the scoring guide. 

FIGURE 4.1 contains the text of the story "Two Were Left," which appeared at 
grades 8 and 12. 

As indicated in the following description of the scoring criteria for the 'Two Were 
Left" question, the scoring reflected the complexity of students' thinking. Students were 
asked to answer the following question: "What two functions does the knife have in the 
story?" The following response is typical of answers that were rated as unacceptable 
because they did not discuss two functions of the knife, demonstrated inaccurate interpre- 
tations, or misstated events in the story. 

"The knif: was used to kill dogs. " 

In contrast, minimal responses provided literal interpretations of the story. In the 
case of Two Were Left," minimal responses stated that the knife might have been used as 
a weapon, but was actually the gleaming object that attracted the pilot's attention. 

"The knife functions as a weapon and a signal. " 

Responses that went beyond a single reason, stating an interpretation or generali- 
zation and providing at least two appropriate reasons or one elaborated reason were rated 
as elaborated. An elaborated response to the construct ed-response question for "Two 
Were Left" states that the knife served a symbolic function. It involves elaboration about 
the ironic twist in the passage in which the knife beckons the pilot to the iceberg, saving 
the boy and the dog. 

"It serves as a symbol for bringing down life or death, it could have killed the dog and 
most likely both would die, or, as it did, it signaled for help, resulting in both the boy and the dog 
to live. " 
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FIGURE 4.2 contains the magazine subscription that fourth graders were asked to 
complete in 1990. 
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Here are subscription blanks for the National Geographic^ World magazine. 
Susan Riley wants to order a subscription for herself and has filled out an order form. 
She also wants to give a one-year subscription to her cousin, Donald Williams, who lives 
at 365 Church Street, Kingston, PA 08659. Fill out all the information that Susan should 
complete. 



WORLD Subscription Order Form 
To start your own subscription: 



Fill in the form below. 



Susan "Rile*/ 



NAM£ 



ST«£ET 



73* Tfet fshOr^STvc^ 



«1« 



Las Crimes AJ-M. 



9Z0OS 



cmr. state, jocose 



year 



□ 2 



years* 



I enclose $ my subscription (Please 

make check payable to National Geographic WORLD 
and insert in pocket below.) 

▼ (FOLD HERE - DO NOT DETACH) 



To give a WORLD gift subscription: 

Fill in the form below. 



Mr 



o<rr 



MAKE 



FOfl 



{PLEASE W«T) 



«106 



STREET 



$T«£fT 



CiTV. STATE. 2tPCOQ£ 

I enclose $ 



CiTV.STATfc/?ROvtf*C£. COUNTS ZiP/POS^At COD€ 



_for my subscription. 



O 1 year O 2 years* 
My gift card 

should read from 



ANNUAL BATES; 

UNITED STATES $10.95 U. S. funds 

CANADA . .$13,35 U. S funds ($17.55 Canadian funds) 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES $16 50 U. S funds 

•U. S, Addfasa*s Only, 2 Years: $19.50 U. S. funds Saves you monoyi 
Mafct checks payable to National Geographic WORLD, 
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Responses scored as being incomplete omitted information and contained 
inappropriate information. The following response is typical of those that received a score 
of Incomplete. 



To give a WORLD gift subscription: 

Fill tn the form below 



MY 



STREET 




Off T 



OJy STATE ZfPCOOE 

I enctose $ *5 *C3Q for my subscription 



C<TY STATE PROWtfCt COUNTRY Ztf> POSTAL CODf 

["] 1 year [Of 2 years* 
" My gift card >o U^fnr <T 
should read from j! 



ANNUAL RATES: 

UNTTED STATES $ 10 95 U S funds 

CANADA $13 35 US funds (S 1 7 «jf> Canadian funds) 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES $ 16 50 U S funds 
"U S Addresses Only, 2 Vtears $ 1 9 50 U S funds Saves you money' 
Make checks payable to NaftonaJ Geographic WORLD 



Responses scored as being satisfactory contained all of the necessary Information 
for ordering a magazine gift subscription, including filling out the gift portion of the form 
correctly. The following response is typical of responses that were scored as satisfactory. 



To give a WORLD gift subscription: 

RH in the form be tow 




i enclose $ for my subscription j^Tl year 2 years* 

My mft card 

should read from 

ANNUAL RATES: ~ 

UNITED STATES $ 10 95 U S funds 

CANADA S 13 35 US funds ($1 7 55 Canadian funds) 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES $ 16 50 U S funds 
*U S Addresses Only. 2 Years S 19 50 U S funds Sav*s you money* 
Make checks payable to National Geographic WORLD 
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Responses scored as being elaborated went beyond the basic Information required 
for ordering magazine subscription to include Information about the amount of money 
enclosed and an Indication of what the gift card should say. These responses contained a 
complete and accurate rendering of information. The following response is typical of 
responses that were scored as elaborated. 



To give a WORLD gift subscription: 

Fid in the fonfl below 



ism 



G*F7 



STREET 

t a* Cru 

OTY STATE Zff»CO0E 

(enclose $ Ml 



for my subscript ion 



~^(\ year □ 2 years' 

My gift card x- _ _ 

should read from DUPiOiYl 



ANNUAL. RATES: 

UNITE 0 STATES $10 95 US funds 

CANADA S 1 3 35 'J S funds ($17 55 Canadian funds) 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 516 SOUS funds 
■US Addresses Only. 2 Years $19 50 US funds Saves you money' 
Make checks payable to National Geography WORLD 



TABLE 4.4 summarizes the percentages of students responding at various levels to 
the constructed-response questions contained in the 1990 reading assessment. 

As in previous NAEP reading assessments, students at ail ages had difficulty going 
beyond a general understanding of a passage to discuss and explain what they had read* 
The responses of the majority of students to the constructed-response questions indicated 
that students were able to grasp some initial meaning, but far fewer were able to examine 
meaning by providing arguments or evidence to support their interpretations. 

Fourth graders, overall, appeared to have difficulty constructing even acceptable 
responses. The constructed-response question for the "Big Wind" tale asked students to 
tell whether they thought the story was true, and to support their answer with evidence 
from the story. The majority of fourth-grade students - 71 percent - provided a mini- 
mally acceptable response to the "Big Wind" question, indicating that they were able to 



* J. Unger, A. Applebee, !. Mullis, and M. Foertsch, Lnmfng to Shoals {Princeton, NJ: 

Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990.) 

1 Mullis, J. Dossey, M. Foertsch, L. Jones, and C. Gentile, Treruh in Aauiemk Pwgm* (Washington, DC: 4V 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1991.) 
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TABU- 4.4 • 

, IVaent.j^cs ol * Students Responding to 

f Constructed-Response items (tirades 4. 8. and 12), 1990 




Cradc4 CtadeS Grade 12 



no htwpwU Mon 23 (0.7) 



6 (0.4) 
71 (0.8) 

satisfactory q (0.0) 

0(0.1) 



Cot and Canary 



to HfcreUft 



ABedMbshn 
vague 



... 59(1.3) 
satisfactory 16(0.9) 

15(0.9) 



69(1.5) 

partially correct 9 <1.1> 



22(1.1) 

daborattd o(0.1) 



satisfactory - 32 (0.9) 



satisfactory — 46(1.4) 



45(1.1) 31(12) 



37(1.2) 

18(0.9) 26(1.1) 



54(1.3) 29(1.0) 



59(1.1) 

U02) 7(0.6) 



45(1.2) 
23(1.0) 
25(1.1) 
6 (0.5) 



fo lf! to ^ a ! ,y ~ S,9 r ,fi " nt differences ' ^Pta equals .05 per set of comparisons between each response category 
wrthm a grade level. Dashes indicate that this task was not administered at this grade level. Percentages rnay not total 1«) 
percent because some students omitted or did not leach the constructed-response item. 

heating <h and Out of School, factors Influencing the Literacy Achievement of American Students m Grades 4, 8, and 12. m 1 988 and 
? 990. (National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department o» Education, 1992). 



provide an answer without giving appropriate support or detail. The majority of students 
also provided unacceptable answers to the "Subscription" document task and the con- 
structed-response question accompanying the "Cat and Canary" story. Fifty-nine percent 
of the students who attempted to complete the magazine subscription form — and 69 
percent of those who attempted to describe how the main character's feelings changed in 
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the 'Cat and Canary" story — demonstrated little understanding of the essential Informa- 
tion contained in these texts. Essentially no fourth-grade students provided elaborated 
answers that went beyond demonstrating a basic understanding of the passage to either 
the "Big Wind" or "Cat and Canary" questions. 

In general, eighth-grade students were split fairly evenly between those who did 
and those who did not demonstrate a grasp of the information in the " Eastern Dragons" 
passage. In response to the eighth-grade informative task that asked students to describe 
what Eastern dragons symbolized, SO percent of the students gave minimal or better 
responses and 45 percent provided Incomplete answers. For the eighth-grade literary 
passage titled Two Were Left, " 54 percent of the students gave inaccurate responses and 
47 percent provided responses rated as minimal or better to a question asking studer ts to 
explain the two functions of the knife in the story. 

Overall, the majority cf twelfth graders demonstrated some understanding of the 
passages they were asked to read. For the "Eastern Dragons" task, 63 percent provided 
minimally acceptable or better responses, and 66 percent of the twelfth graders provided 
minimal or better responses to the "Two Were Left" passage. However, for the "Allied 
Mission * task that required students to explain why the mission to Archangel failed, the 
majority of students — 68 percent — constructed vague answers or offered inadequate 
support for their answers, and 31 percent provided adequately supported or elaborated 
answers. 

The generally low performance on constructed-response questions in 1990 sug- 
gests the need for students to be provided with more opportunities to develop their ability 
to think about and communicate what they have learned. However, as Indicated In the 
discussion of writing activities and instruction found in Chapter 2, few students reported 
frequently being asked by their teachers to engage in thought-provoking tasks such as 
writing about what they read or writing reports. This is cause for concern because writing 
can be a powerful tool for enhancing thinking and learning. Writing activities can contrib- 
ute to better learning — especially of less familiar material — than when reading is done 
without some form of writing." The use of reading and writing together can engage 
learners in a greater variety of reasoning operations than when writing or reading are 
presented separately, or when students are given a variety of other tasks to accompany 
their reading. The nature of thinking associated with different types of writing tasks varies, 
however, depending on the nature of the writing task, the topic being pursued, and the 

«i DA Hayw, "The potential for directing study In combined reading and writing activity," Journal of Reading 
Behaviour, 1987, 19:333-352. 

J A. Unger and A.N. Applet**, How Writing Shapes Thinking (Urbana IU National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1987). 
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purpose of the writing task. For example, extended writing tasks have been shown to 
prompt a wider variety of reasoning operations than activities that require students to 
supply very brief responses, such as those found in workbooks. 

SUMMARY Across grade levels, the results indicate few changes between 1988 and 
1990 in students' reading achievement Results for demographic subgroups show that 
White fburt*. tiers' average proficiency increased between 1988 and 1990; however, 
that of White eighth graders decreased. The performance of White fourth graders in the 
75th and 90th percentiles increased significantly In 1990. However, the performance of 
White eighth graders in the 25th and 50th percentiles decreased in 1990. 

The results by gender Indicate that the average proficiency of fourth-grade females 
increased while that of eighth-grade males decreased significantly between 1988 and 1990. 
Increases in performance between 1988 and 1990 were evident for fourth-grade females in 
the 75th, 90th, and 95th percentiles. However, the performance of eighth-grade males in 
the 50th and 75th percentiles declined. 

The only significant differences by region between 1988 and 1990 were a decrease 
in performance for twelfth graders from the Northeast in the 95th percentile, and an 
increase for eighth graders from the Southeast in the 50th percentile. 

For the several constructed-response questions Included In the 1990 assessment, 
students had difficulty constructing thoughtful responses that were rated minimal or 
better. At each grade level, fewer students gave elaborated answers than provided incom- 
plete, vague, inaccurate, or minimal answers to various constructed-response questions. 
The majority of fourth graders provided unsatisfactory or only minimally acceptable 
responses to two literary passages and essentially none provided elaborated responses. 
Fifty-nine percent of the students at grade 4 who attempted the "Subscription'" document 
task demonstrated little understanding of how to complete the form appropriately. 

In general, eighth-grade students were split fairly evenly between those who did 
and did not demonstrate a grasp of the information in a social studies passage. In response 
to the informative task "Eastern Dragons," half of the eighth graders gave minimal or 
better responses while 45 percent provided Incomplete answers. For the literary passage 
titled Two Were Left," 54 percent of the eighth graders gave inaccurate responses while 
47 percent provided responses rated as minimal or better. 

The majority of twelfth graders demonstrated some understanding of the passages 
they were asked to read. Approximately two-thirds of the twelfth graders gave minimally 
acceptable or better responses to the "Eastern Dragons" and Two Were Left" passages. 
However, for the "Allied Mission" passage, the majority of twelfth graders — 68 percent — 
constructed vague answers or offered inadequate support for their answers. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 1988 AND 1990 
NAEP READING 
ASSESSMENTS 

T 

M his appendix provides more detailed informa- 
tion about the methods and procedures used in NAEP's 1988 and 1990 reading assessments. The 
NAEP 1987-1988 Technical Report and 7>«e NAEP 1990 Technical Report provide even more extensive 
information about these procedures. 

INTRODUCTION The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is an ongo- 
ing, congresstonally mandated project established in 1969 to obtain comprehensive and depend- 
able data on the educational achievement of American students. From its inception until 1980, 
NAEP conducted annual assessments of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds attending public and private 
schools, and it has carried out biennial assessments since then. It remains the only regularly 
conducted educational survey at the elementary-, middle-, and high-school levels. 

Across the years, NAEP has evaluated students' proficiencies in reading, writing, math- 
ematics, science, and social studies, as well as literature, art, music, citizenship, computer compe- 
tence, and career and occupational development. Several of these subjects have been assessed many 
times, permitting an analysis of trends in student achievement 

NAEP assessments are developed through a broad-based consensus process involving 
educators, scholars, and citizens representative of many diverse constituencies and points of view. 
Panels of experts developed the 1988 and 1990 reading assessment objectives, proposing goals that 
they felt students should achieve in the course of their edu After extensive reviews, the 
objectives were given to item writers who developed assessment questions to fit the specifications 
set forth in the objectives. A limited set of reading background questions was prepared, in addition 
to the general background and cognitive questions, to provide a basis for examining policy-relevant 
issues. These background questions asked students for information on the kinds of reading instruc- 
tion they had received, as well as on their reading activities, attitudes, and resources. 

All items for the 1988 and 1990 assessments — cognitive and background alike — under- 
went intensive reviews by subject-matter and measurement specialists and by sensitivity reviewers 
whose purpose was to eliminate any material potentially biased or insensitive toward particular 
groups. The items were then field tested, revised, and administered to a stratified, multi-stage 
probability sample selected so that the assessment results could be generalized to the national 
population. 

Following each NAEP assessment, the results are published in reports that describe patterns 
and trends in achievement in a given subject area. The NAEP reports are widely disseminated to 
legislators, educators, and others concerned with improving education in this country. 
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THE 1988 AND 1 99 0 

RtADlNC ASStSSMlNl S The objectives and item for the 1988 and 1990 reading 
assessments were developed using a broad-based consensus process involving university professors, 
classroom teachers, social science researchers, school administrators, and curriculum specialists 
from across the country. 42 As with previous NAEP reading assessments, the 1988 and 1990 reading 
assessments measured students' ability to read based cm a variety of passages, ranging from text- 
book materials, documents, and news articles to poems, essays, and stories. Passages were grouped 
into three categories — literary text, informational text, and documents — because these categories 
represent the types of materials that students commonly encounter in and out erf school and are 
expected to be capable erf reading. Some erf the passages and associated questions that appeared in 
the 1988 reading assessment also appeared in the 1990 reading assessment, making it possible to 
measure changes in performance. 

THE 1 99 0 OBJECTIVES The 1990 reading assessment, an extension of the 1988 
assessment, was structured to examine comprehension as it occurs in two modes of reading: 
"Reading to Construct Meaning" and * Reading to Examine or Extend Meaning." Although these 
modes erf reading are intertwined in most actual reading experiences, they were separated in the 
assessment to darlfy the distinction between them. 

In the 'Reading to Construct Meaning" mode, readers direct their efforts towards building 
a general model of the texfs meaning and significance based on their expectations, existing 
knowledge, and perceptions erf the new information encountered during the reading process. Their 
primary purposes are to find the gist of the author's message, capture details of personal interest or 
immediate importance, review major themes and main ideas, recognize similarities or differences 
with their own ideas or other texts they have read, or evaluate the text's potential to provide 
opportunities for learning or enjoyment. Alternatively, individuals may read to ascertain general 
linkages among events in a story, a historical account, or a biological process. 

In "Reading to Examine Meaning," readers try to broaden and deepen their comprehen- 
sion of the text by filling In details that embellish their general understanding, explore relations 
among ideas that are not immediately apparent, and use their existing knowledge to establish new 
connections with ideas from the text. Readers may read for nuances to predict outcomes, infer links 
in a causal chain of reasoning, evaluate the text according to explicit or implicit criteria, or develop 
and test their inferences. 

In document reading, the two modes of comprehension are "Locate or Compare In. la- 
tion" and "Evaluate Information,'' which reflect the different strategies involved in reading 
documents. Essentially, the two document reading modes differ from those in informational and 
literary text because they place less emphasis on print and more emphasis on graphic elements. 

SAMPLING, DAI A COLLECTION, AND SCORING The overall structures of 
the 1988 and 1990 assessments used a focused-BIB spiral design whereby not all students respond 
to all items in the assessment. This enables broad coverage of the subject area being assessed while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. In both 1988 and 1990, each assessment booklet 
required about one hour. Students at grades 8 and 12 were given five minutes to complete each of 
two background questionnaires — me requesting general background information and the other 
requesting information on their reading experiences at home and in the classroom — and 45 
minutes for the reading passages and accompanying questions. At grade 4, the background ques- 
tions were read to students, which took about 15 minutes. Fourth graders were given 30 minutes to 
respond to the reading content questions. Most of the content questions were multiple choice, but 
some open-ended questions were also included In 1988, 83 cognitive questions were administered 
at grade 4, 100 questions at grade 8, and 1 10 questions at grade 12. In 1990, 68 cognitive questions 



42 and 1988 Readbts Objectives (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, June 1987). 

54 Reading Objectives: 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of 

Educational Progress, April 1989). 
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were administered at grade 4, 95 questions at grade 8, and 110 questions at grade 12. Some of the 
items were given only at one grade, while others were given at more than one grade. 

' For both 1988 and 1990, seven lS-minute blocks of cognitive reading items were prepared 
at grades 8 and 12, and seven 10-mimrte blocks at grade 4. The balanced incomplete block or "BIB" 
part of the 1988 and 1990 NAEP design assigned these seven reading blocks to booklets in such a 
way that each Hock appeared in three booklets in each of the three possible positions and each pair 
of blocks appeared in one of seven booklets. Approximately 1 ,800 students per assessment re- 
sponded to each question, The "spiraling" part of the method cycled the booklets for administra- 
tion with booklets from the other subject areas assessed so that typically onry a few students in any 
one session received the same booklet. 

Sampling and data collection activities for the 1988 and 1990 assessments were conducted 
by WESTAT, Inc. As with all NAEP assessments, the 1988 and 1990 assessments were based on a 
deeply stratified, three-stage sampling design. The first stage involved stratifying primary sampling 
units (typically aggregates of contiguous counties, but sometimes a single county) by region and 
community type and making a random selection. Second, within each selected unit, public and 
private schools were enumerated, stratified, and randomly selected. Finally, students were ran- 
domly selected from each school for participation in NAEP and then randomly assigned to assess- 
ment sessions. TABLES A.1 and A.2 present the student and school sample sizes for the 1988 and 
1990 reading assessments of fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders, as well as the school cooperation 
and student response rates. 



TABLE A.1 

Student and School Sample Sizes: 1988 



Patent of Percent of 

Number of Number of Schools Student 

Grades Students Schools Participating Completion 

4 4^34 327 887 ~92l 

8 4,404 399 86.6 87.8 

12 4,250 304 82.8 78.5 
Total 13,188 1,030 

Note These figures obtained from the Reports on NAEP ReU Operation and Data Coition Activities, prepared by Westat, 
Inc Although sampled schools that refused to participate were replaced, school cooperation rates are computed based on the 
schools originally selected for participation in the assessments. The student completion rata represent the percentage of 
students assessed of those invited to be assessed, including in follow-up sessions when necessary. 
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TABI.l- A.2 

School Sample ! 


Si/es: IWO 




Crwto 


Numbtrof 
Students 


Mil* ii of 
Schools F 


iitkifuUiig i 


■rant of 
Starint 


4 


8,480 


523 


88.6 


92.9 


8 


8,725 


402 


86.7 


89.0 


12 


8,351 


301 


81.3 


81.0 


Total 


25,556 


1,226 







Afcfx: These figures were obtained from the Reports on NA8> fidtf Opens**? end Data b&cfon Activities, prepared by Westat, 
Inc Afthou^h samnJcd schools that refused to participate were replaced, school cooperation rates are computed based on the 
schools originally selected for participation In the assessments. The student completion rates represent the percentage of 
students assessed of those invited to be assessed, indufing those in foSow-up sessions when necessary. 

All data were collected by trained field staff* Some students sampled (less than 5 percent) 
were excluded from the assessment because of limited English proficiency or severe handicap. In 
1984, NAEP began collecting descriptive information on these excluded students. 

All open-ended responses were scored by professional readers who were trained to use the 
evaluative criteria developed for each question. The booklets were then scanned and information 
was transcribed to the NAEP database. All data collection and processing activities were conducted 
with attention to rigorous quality control procedures. 

SCORING THE CONSTRUCT ED-RESPONSE QUESTIONS A primary trait 
scoring guide was developed for each constructed-response reading question to focus raters' 
attention on how successfully students' responses accomplished the task set forth In the prompt. 
Examples of constructed-response scoring guides are contained in FIGURES Al and A2. 



FIGURE A. 1 

"Two Were Left," Grades 8 and 12 



Mffnt two functions dM the knife have In the story? 



I EV1I 01 I ASK ACf.OMPI .ISHMr.NT 



Does not present two functions for the knife, demonstrates 
inaccurate interpretation, misstates events fai the story. 



States that the knife might haw been used as a weapon but was 
actually the gleaming object which attracted the pilot's attention; 
response is accurate but literal In its i n t erpre tati on of the story. 
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Accurately states functions of the knife in the story with elaboration 
about the ironic twist in the passage of the knife beckoning the 
pilot to the iceberg and saving the boy and dog's fives; writer 
understands the symbofic nature of the knife in the story. 
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National (icograplik World Subscription, dracle 4 



I to baud « 



tobt 



for 



{ \ VI M >M ASK Ac ( OMPi ISHMI N i 



Incorrect response with few blanks completed and/or Wanks 
completed incorrectly; this may include using the wrong names hi 
either or bom parts of the form. 



Fairly complete and accurate rendering of information needed to 
enter gift subscription; essentially, the gift portion has been fifled 
out correctly. A few blanks may not have been fflted in or may have 
been completed incorrectly, but the gist of the two sides of the 
blank are accurate enough to indicate that the student understood 
the format of the subscription Wank (gift blank) and the task. 



Complete and accurate rendering of necessary information. 



A group of trained raters carried out the scoring over a period of several months. Prior to 
scoring the responses to each task, an Intensive training session was conducted by NAEP staff in the 
use of the scaring guide for that task. Twenty percent of the responses were scored by a second rater 
to give an estimate of interrater reliabilities. These are summarized In TABLE A3. Following the 
scoring of students' written responses, the information from the booklets was transcribed to the 
NAEP database. All data collection and processing activities were conducted with attention to 
rigorous quality control procedures. 



TABLE A3 

Correlation Coefficients and Percentages of t.xac t Score Point 
Agreement for 1990 Constructed- Response Reading Questions 







Imp of 


Grade 


Aywntnt 


Agreement 


4 


88.4 


77.7-93.9 




8 


90.0 


87.5-93.4 




12 


88.3 


83.8-91.3 
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JHl data analyses Once the reading data had been processed, they were weighted 
in accordance with the population structure. The weighting reflects the probability of selection of 
each student, adjusts for nonresponse, and, through posts ratification, ensures that the representa- 
tion of certain subpopulations corresponds to figures from the Census and the Current Population 
Survey. {The NAEP 1990 Technical Report provides further details on weighting and its effects on 
proficiency estimates.) 

Analyses included computing the percentages of students giving various responses to the 
c „<?suons and estimating the average percentage erf students responding correctly to particular sets 
of items. Because a nationally representative sample erf students answered each question, these 
results are also available for subgroups of students as defined by gender, race/ethnicity, region, and 
other characteristics. 

Item response theory (1ST) technology was used to estimate average reading proficiency 
for the nation and various subpopulations. The main purpose of IRT analysis is to provide a 
common scale on which performance can be compared across groups and subgroups whether or 
not they are tested using the same sets of items. 

IRT defines the probability of answering an item correctly as a mathematical function of 
proficiency or skill. NAEFs estimated statistics describing national and subgroup proficiency are 
computed as expectations erf the values erf the figures that would have been obtained had indi- 
vidual proficiencies been observed, given the data that were in fact observed — that is, responses to 
the cognitive and background items. 43 

Hie NAEP assessments also make it possible to examine relationships between student 
performance and a variety of background factors, relating achievement to one variable or compos- 
ite variables. In developing background questions for the assessments, NAEP staff and consultants 
rely on existing educational research. Each question is carefully crafted so that the data it yields can 
be used to confirm and build on what is known about factors related to academic performance. The 
analysis of students' responses to the background questions can then be used to highlight particu- 
lar relationships erf interest — for example, the relationship between students' home and school 
environments and their performance in the NAEP assessments. These analyses, however, do not 
reveal the underlying causes of these relationships, which may be influenced by a number of 
variables. Similarly, the assessments do not capture the Influence of unmeasured variables. There- 
fore, the results are most useful when they are considered in combination with other knowledge 
about the student population and the educational system, such as trends in instruction, changes in 
the school-age population, and societal demands and expectations. 

( w imaiinl variability Because the statistics presented in this report are 
estimates of group and subgroup performance based on samples of students, rather than the values 
that could be calculated if every student in the nation answered every question, it is important to 
have measures erf the degree of uncertainty erf the estimates. In aeidition to providing estimates of 
percentages of students and their proficiency, this report also provides information about the 
uncertainty of each statistic. 

Two components of uncertainty are accounted for in the variability of statistics based on 
proficiency: the uncertainty due to sampling only a relatively small number of stueients and the 
uncertainty due to sampling only a relatively small number of questions. The variability of esti- 
mates of percentages erf students having certain background characteristics or answering a certain 
cognitive question correctly is accounted for by the first component alone. Because NAEP uses 
compitx sampling procedures, conventional formulas for estimating sampling variability that 
assume simple raneiom sampling are inappropriate and NAEP uses a jackknife replication procedure 
to estimate standard errors. The jackknife standard error provides a reasonable measure of uncer- 
tainty for any information about stueients that can be observed without error, but each student 
typically responds to so few items within any cemtent area that the proficiency measurement for 

«■» For theoretical justification of the procedures employed, see RJ, Mislevy, ETS Research Bulletin 088-S4-ONR: 
Randomization-based Inferences About Latent Variables from Complex Samples (Princeton, NJ: Educational 
Testing Service, 1988). For computational details, see The NAEP 1987-88 Technical Report (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1990). 



any single student would be imprecise. In this case, using plausible values technology makes it 
possible to describe the performance of groups and subgroups of students, hit the underlying 
ijnprecision that mates this step necessary adds an additional component of variability to statistics 
based on NAEP proficiencies. 44 

DRAWING INFERENCES fROM THE RESULTS The use of confidence inter- 
vals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make inferences about the population means 
and proportions in a manna: that reflects the uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An 
estimated sample mean proficiency ± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval 
for the corresponding population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent 
certainty, the average performance of the entire population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average reading proficiency of students in a particular 
group was 256, with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence interval for the population 
quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ±2 (1.2) ^256 ±2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Intervals constructed in this way have a 95 percent probability of containing the true 
population values. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the percent- 
ages are not extremely large (greater than 90) or extremely small (less than 10). For extreme 
percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above manner may not be appropriate, and 
procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals are quite complicated 

To determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or propor- 
tion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, erne needs to obtain an estimate of the 
degree of uncertainty associated with the difference between the proficiency means or proportions 
of these groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of uncertainty — called the standard 
error of the difference between the groups — is obtained by taking the square of each group's 
standard error, summing these squared standard mors, and thai taking the square root of this 
sum, assuming the two groups are independent. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine whether 
differences between assessment years are real. If one wants to hold the certainty level for a specific 
set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., 95), adjustments (called muWpie-comparisons proce- 
dures) need to be made. One such procedure — the Bonferroni method — was used to form 
confidence Intervals for the trend differences between 1990 and 1988. Multiple-comparison tests 
were performed for all parts of means within the following families: 

a) Marginal main effects for all reporting variables (e.g. a comparison of all six pairs of 
mean proficiencies for the four regions or comparisons of proportions of students in a 
series of subpopulations defined by some characteristic.) Each reporting variable 
defines a separate family of the n(n-l)/2 possible comparisons between all pairs of the n 
categories of the variable. 

b) Conditional main effects (e.g., comparisons of all pairs of regional means for males or 
for Hispanic students). These were computed for all reporting variables conditional on 
membership in categories of the following major reporting variables: gender, race/ 
ethnicity, region, age, type of community, parents' education, and type of school. 



u Fo r further details, see E.G. Johnson, "Considerations and Techniques for the Analysis of NAEP Data, " in 
foumat of Educational Statistics (December 1989). 
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c) TVvo way Interactions (e.g., race by region) for all main reporting variables by all 
reporting variables. Each family of comparisons consists of all possible t-tests of the 
form 

KY, - YJ - (Y N - Y J)/??, + SE 2 & ♦ SE' N ♦ SP J»" 

where i and h are two categories of one repenting variable ami ) and k are two categories 
erf the other. The Hochberg stagewise Bonferroni procedure 45 was also used for testing 
the significance of changes In reading performance between 1988 and 1990. Multiple 
comparison tests were performed for subgroup mean differences between 1988 and 
1990 within the above families a and b. 

NAEP REPORTING CROUPS NAEP reports performance for the nation and for 
groups erf students defined by shared characteristics, in addition to national results, this report 
contains information about subgroups defined by region of the country, sex, race/ethnidty, and 
size and type of community. The following section defines these and other subpopulations referred 
to in this report. 

REGION The country has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, 
and West. States Included in each region are shown on the following map. 




Li N 1) ( R Results are reported for males and females. 

RACE I THNIC ITY Results are presented for Black, White, and Hispanic students, based 
on students' identification of their race/ethnidty according to the following categories: White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian or Pacific Islander, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Other. Although 
the sample sizes were insufficient to permit separate reliable estimates for all subgroups defined by 
race/ethnidty, all students were included in computing the national estimates of average reading 
performance. 

$//£ AND TY Pi Of COMMUNITY Three extreme community types of spedal 
interest are defined by an occupational profile of the area served by the school, as well as by the 
size erf the community in which the school is located. This is the only reporting category that 
excludes a large number of respondents. About two-thirds do not fall into the classifications listed 
below. Results for the remaining two-thirds are not reported in this breakdown, since their perfor- 
mance was similar to that for the nation. 



45 Y. Hochberg, "A sharper Bonferroni procedure for multiple tests of significance/ Biometrika (1988), 75; 800- 
802, 



ADVANTAGED URBAN COMMUNITIES. Students in this group attend schools in or 
around cities with a population greater than 200,000 where a high proportion of the 
residents are in professional or managerial positions. 

DISADVANTAGED URBAN COMMUNITIES. Students in this group attend schools in or around 
cities with a population greater than 200,000 where a high proportion of the residents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

RURAL COMMUNITIES, Students in this group attend schools in areas with a population 
below 10,000 where many of the residents are farmers or farm workers. 
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READING IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 



Introduction 

This i^pnrt Reading In and Out of SchooL focuses on those background factors that are 
most closely related to reading instruction and reading performance, including 
instructional approaches, reading experiences, home influences, and demographic 
characteristics. 

The data for these assessments were collected in the Spring of 1988 and 1990 from a 
nationally representative sample of approximately 13,000 students in 1988 and 25,000 
students in 1990 at grades 4, 8, and 12 attending public and private schools. NAEP 
presents information on the performance of groups of students, not individuals. 

This interim assessment is different from the trend data released in September and the 
1992 reading assessment The measure of achievement included in this report is 
students' average reading performance on a 0 to 500 scale that allows for direct 
comparisons across the grades and among subgroups of the population assessed. Ibis 
scale, however, differs from the NAEP reading scale and descriptive anchor levels used 
to report trends in reading performance. Thus, the 1988 and 1990 data in this report are 
not comparable to the 1988 and 1990 reading results contained in the trend report 



Major Findings 

The major findings of this assessment are: 

• The amount of reading that students do for school and out of school is positively 
related to their reading achievement Yet, students report relatively little reading 
in or out of school. 

• Students who reported home environments that fostered reading bad higher 
reading achievement 

• Despite extensive research suggesting that effective reading instruction includes 
moving from an emphasis on workbooks to combining reading and writing 
activities, schools are slow to make the transition, although there is some evidence 
from other sources that newer workbooks may include appropriate writing 
activities. 

• Students are unable to provide details and arguments to support interpretations of 
what they read. 

• The frequency of library use in 1990 appeared to decrease as grade level 
increased. 
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There is a considerable body of research that shows relationships between certain 
behaviors and reading achievement NAEP has collected data that allow us to compare 
current practice with these research findings. Tms report draws on that body of 
knowledge, but is not exhaustive. For example, this report does not contain information 
about teacher characteristics and training, or data about preschool and early reading 
experiences, or how students learned to read. 

Research shows that children who read well come from homes with plenty of books, 
where everyone reads, and where parents encourage reading. Children who read well 
have parents who read aloud to them, talk to them about their ideas and experiences, 
limit their television time, and take an interest in their reading progress. 

Research also shows that school activities that enhance rear''-? ability include talking 
about reading, participating in a group project about re. di^, discussing new or difficult 
vocabulary, explaining the meaning of what has beet sead, and discussing different 
interpretations. 

In the 1990 Reading Assessment, NAEP asked students about the kinds of activities they 
participated in related to reading. NAEP date show only relationships between 
behaviors or characteristics and performance at the same time, so they cannot be used to 
imply a causal relationship between such variables. If we see that students who 
participate in a recommended activity score low in performance, it may be that they are 
exposed to this activity more often in an effort to improve their performance. This 
interpretation is as reasonable as a conclusion that suggests frequent participation in this 
activity leads to high performance. 



Research suggests the following home and 
school activities enhance learning to read: 

• talking about what is read 



• participating in a group activity 
or project about reading 



What NAEP found: 



A quarter of the 4th graders and one- 
fifth of the 8th graders report never 
talking about what they read in class. 
Students in the 8th grade who report 
talking about reading at least monthly, 
and those in 12th grade who report 
talking about their reading at least 
weekly had higher performance than 
other students in their grades. (Table 
1.1, page 11) 

Almost a fifth of the 12th graders, a 
quarter of the 8th graders, and more 
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• discussing new or difficult vocabulary 



• explaining their understanding of 
what they have read 



• discussing different interpretations 
of what they have read 



• writing about what has been read 



• reading outside of school 



than a quarter of the 4th graders report 
never participating in a group activity. 
However, students at all three grades 
who reported daily group activities or 
projects had the lowest reading 
proficiency. (Table 1.1, page 11) 

Most students in 8th and 12th grade 
report doing this activity at least 
monthly. Eighth and 12th graders who 
report discussing new or difficult 
vocabulary at least monthly had higher 
reading proficiency than other students 
in their grades. (Table 1.1, page 11) 

The vast majority of students at both 
8th and 12th grades reported explaining 
their understandings of what they had 
read at least monthly. Students who 
reported doing this even a few times a 
year performed significantly better than 
those who never explained their 
understandings of what they had read. 
(Table 1.1, page 11) 

The majority of students at both 8th and 
12th grade reported discussing different 
interpretations of what they had read at 
least once a year. Those who discussed 
different interpretations performed 
better than those who never did. (Table 
1.1, page 11) 

Students at the 8th and 12th grade who 
wrote reports about what they have read 
on a moderate basis (weekly to a few 
times or once a year) performed better 
than those who never wrote reports or 
wrote them on a daily basis. (Table 12, 
page 13) 

In 1990, more 8th and 12th graders 
(about 40 percent) reported reading out 
of school almost every day than those in 
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1988 (about 25 percent). On the other 
hand, more 4th graders in 1990 than in 
1988 reported never reading outside of 
school. (Table 2.1, page 22) 

limiting television watching One-quarter of the 4th grade students 

reported watching more than 6 hours of 
television a day in 1990. Almost two- 
thirds of the 8th graders reported 
watching more than 3 hours of television 
a day as did 40 percent of the 12th 
graders. As in past NAEP reports, 
students watching the least television a 
day (0-2 hours) had significantly higher 
reading scores than did students 
watching the most television. (Table 23, 
page 25) 

having access to books in the home Although very few students reported 

having fewer than 25 books in the home 
(about 5 percent at each grade), their 
performance was significantly lower than 
other students. (Table 2.4, page 27) 

living in a home where others read At both grades 8 and 12, those students 

(about half) who reported that adults in 
their home read a lot performed 
significantly better than those who 
reported that adults in their home read 
hardly ever or never. (Table 2-5, page 
28) 

having reading assignments for NAEP asked students how many pages 

homework they read each day for school and 

homework. In both 1988 and 1990, 
about one-quarter of the 4th graders and 
about one-third of the 8th and 12th 
graders reported reading 5 pages or less 
each day. Almost one-quarter of the 4th 
graders and less than one-fifth of the 8th 
and 12th graders reported reading more 
than 20 pages each day. Those students 
who reported reading more than 20 
pages had higher proficiency than their 
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counterparts who read 5 or fewer pages. 
(Table L5, page 17) 

• using the library A fifth of the 8th graders and a quarter 

of the 12th graders reported never taking 
books out of the library. Another 
quarter of the 8th graders and over a 
third of the 12th graders reported using 
the library about once a year. (Table 
3.5, page 36) 



Demographics 

NAEP typically reports performance for the nation as a whole and for demographic 
subgroups defined by race/ethnicity, region, and gender. Across grade levels, the results 
indicate few changes between 1988 and 1990 in students' reading achievement 
Consistent with the findings of previous NAEP assessments, the results at all three 
grades showed that white students had higher proficiencies than their black and Hispanic 
counterparts; females outperformed males; and students from the Southeast in general 
bad lower proficiencies than students in other regions of the country. These data are 
presented in Tables 4.1, 4.2, and 43 on pages 40, 41, and 43. 



Constructed Response 

Reading and writing activities often have as their goal improving the ability of the 
student to develop deeper meaning in what is read. Recent studies of the relationship 
between reading and writing support the idea that writing causes some students to be 
more reflective and evaluative. 

In 1990, students were asked to read, think about what they read, and write responses to 
six questions. Because of the open-ended nature of the responses, scoring guides that 
ranged from "no interpretation" (or similar term) to "elaborated response" were 
developed. Three questions were based on stories, two were based on informational 
pieces, and one was based on a document NAEP found: 

• About 70 percent of the fourth graders were able to provide either minim al ly 
acceptable or vague responses to prompts based on two stories. More than half 
(59 percent) of the fourth graders were not able satisfactorily to complete a 
subscription form 

• About half of the eighth graders (45 percent) provided "incomplete" responses, 
and 18 percent provided "elaborated" responses to questions about an 
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informational piece. In response to questions about a story they read, over half of 
the 8th graders (54 percent) provided "unacceptable" responses and only one 
percent provided "elaborated" responses. 

• For 12th graders, about a third gave "incomplete" (31 percent) or "unacceptable" 
(29 percent) answers to the same questions given to 8th graders. About one- 
quarter of the 12th graders provided "elaborated" responses to one item the 8th 
graders took, and 7 percent provided "elaborated" responses to the other item that 
was also given to the 8th graders. When asked questions about an informational 
piece not given to 8th graders, almost half of the 12th graders (45 percent) 
provided "vague" responses, and 6 percent provided "elaborated" responses. 

These data are presented in Table 4.4, page 50; and examples of the scoring guides 
appear on pages 56 and 57. 
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